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Where Will Some Advertisers Be 
When the Upturn Comes? 


hey Dig Pits for Themselves by Not Knowing Time to Advertise Is 
Before People Are Ready to Buy 


By Roy Dickinson 


T is not altogether lack of 

money for bill-paying purposes 
that has caused so many advertis- 
ing programs to be shortened this 
year. 

One principal reason is that 
many advertisers, owing to a cur- 
tailment of buying power and a 
timid hoarding by consumers, have 
not been selling as much merchan- 
dise as they needed to sell. 

Lacking what seemed to them to 
be a sufficient response in the way 
of actual, tangible, visible, defi- 
nitely traceable and current returns 
from their advertising, they have 
apparently concluded it is not the 
thing to use or at best to use 
stingily when people are not buy- 
ing. 

This erroneous reasoning pri- 
marily comes, of course, from a 
strange lack of appreciation of 
what really constitutes advertising 
results. It would (possibly) not 
be so mischievous in its application 
if buying capacity were perma- 
nently crippled or as near the dis- 
appearing point as some people 
mistakenly think. 

But the real danger is to be seen 
in the inevitable penalty that such 
a policy will exact when the busi- 
ness upturn comes. 

What actually are advertising 
results? To get at the real answer 
it is necessary to understand what 
is the fundamental purpose of na- 
tional advertising. 

It is to cause people to be sold on 
your product or at least acquainted 
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with or interested in it before they 
are ready to buy it. 

But here we have the incongru- 
ous spectacle of manufacturers 
stopping or cutting their advertis- 
ing because they do not think peo- 
ple are able or in the mood to buy 
now! 

A manufacturer, let us say, has 
some men’s suits he wants to sell. 

When is the right time to try to 
sell a man a suit of clothes? 
Obviously, it is before he buys. 
After he buys his suit or suits, he 
is out of the market for the time 
being. 

The point for advertisers to 
understand, however, in applying 
this simple, homespun illustration 
is as follows: Neither the clothing 
manufacturer nor the dealer knows 
when a man is ready to buy. 

When he does get ready, though, 
he is naturally going to select this 
brand or that; go to this store or 
that. 

Which brand, which store, is he 
going to select? 

When he and others start to buy 
—or, if you please, when the up- 
turn comes—it is then too late to 
begin advertising to him and them 
to settle this question. For they 
are already going to the other 
store, or selecting the other brand, 
being powerfully influenced in their 
choice by the advertising that was 
directed at them before they were 
ready, before they were able, to 
buy. 

This is consumer acceptance; it 
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is salability; it is getting your 
product firmly fixed in the buying 
consciousness of the public. 

It is the kind of advertising re- 
sults to which the much vaunted- 
and often, as at present, vainly 
sought—tangible returns do not 
hold a candle. 


What Constitutes 
Advertising Results? 


Many advertisers, getting back 
to our first thesis, are going to be 
left in the lurch when the upturn 
comes—left there because, at this 
critical time, they dogmatically per- 
sist in measuring advertising by the 
tangible results they see (or don't 
see) right now. 

They do not know what consti- 
tutes advertising results. 

The greatest need of the hour, 
then, is that faith in advertising be 
reinstilled. 

One man says advertising has 
failed in a specific instance because 
a certain company’s net profits 
dropped from $1,484,720 in 1930 to 
$776,160.15 in the fiscal year ended 
November 31, 1931. He points to 
its increase in advertising from 
$200,000 to $825,000 and says, “See, 
what did I tell you! Advertising is 
no good.” 

A closer look at this company’s 
annual report shows sales were 
$5,460,707 as against $5,872,610 the 
year before. The increased cost of 
getting those sales was wasted, in- 
sists the critic; he thinks “it would 
have been better if the company 
had saved the money.” 

But further investigation brings 
out the fact that consumption of 
the product per capita is less this 
year than last. Therefore, the com- 
pany has added to its list of cus- 
tomers many thousands of people. 
Acceptance for its product has 
been built up in the minds of mil- 
lions more. Its advertising has 
been seen by thousands who have 
grown up to reading age since 
1930. 

Even though the company made 
less money this year it is actually 
in a stronger position because it 
has more customers. 

Those who say advertising has 
failed in such a case simply haven't 
looked deeply enough, have forgot- 
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ten what advertising is funda 
mentally, what it is equipped to do, 
what it never claimed to do. 

P. D. Saylor, president of Can 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated 
gives his stockholders a few calm 
considered words on such funda 
mentals when, in the annual report 
he tells them: 

“Where a company selling 
product of the nature of yours i 
securely entrenched with liqui 
capital substantially in excess of it 
requirements, then it need view 
with ultimate concern only tw 
conditions or trends during a pro 
longed period of adverse genera 
business, namely: the switching o 
its established consumers to som: 
cheap brand of the same type oi 
goods, or too long a period oi 
abstinence by the consumer in the 
use of the class of product. Con- 
sumers lost to competition are hard 
to recapture. It is expensive to re 
instate a consumer’s habit if it is 
too long suspended. 

“Your management feels that th« 
maintenance of the actual publi: 
consumption of our goods during 
the period is an even more pleasing 
result of our year’s operations than 
the relatively favorable earnings 
shown.” 

Keeping people from switching 
to a competing product during bad 
times is one of management’s most 
important duties. 

One of the best ways to get a 
consumer to change from his 
favorite cigar, beverage, radio or 
shoes is to refrain from reminding 
him that he is a satisfied user. 
William Wrigley, Jr., is one who 
knows this. He has often said that 
one of the real purposes behind his 
continuous advertising is to remind 
his customers that they like his 
product. 


Seasoned Advertisers Don’t 
Doubt Value of Advertising 


It is not the seasoned advertisers 
who have been through stormy 
days before who most doubt its 
value now. The most vociferously 
doubtful group are the same sort 
who made a book like “Oh, Yeah?” 
a best seller. They have totally 
reversed their 1929 idea of a new 
level, high as the Empire State 
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TILITIES CO. 
Extract from Circular of Middle West Utilities Co. 


Says ee e “The drift of industry toward 


the smaller towns of America, interrupted by the on- 
set of the depression in 1929, is now being resumed. 
Attracted by lower ground rentals, better labor con- 
ditions, less congested transportation facilities, and 
availability of adequate electric power, industry is 
turning away from the great metropolitan centers 
toward the medium sized communities of the type 


served by Middle West subsidiaries. 


During the first half of this year, in towns served by 
the Middle West System, 542 New Inpustries WERE 
ESTABLISHED OR ExpANpED; 16,000 AppITIONAL WorK- 
ERS Were ENcaceD WiTH AN ANNUAL PAYROLL OF 
$20,000,000. The sale of electric power to take care 
of these new industrial operations is estimated at 
$1,400,000 per annum.” 


And we can add to this statement of Middle West 
Utilities the fact that so far in the month of Decem- 


ber 33% more subscriptions have been received than 
in the same period in December last year. 


Today Christian Herald has a larger circulation then 
at any time in the last 10 years. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Monthly ece 20C a Copy 





GRAHAM PATTERSON - . - Vice-President 








J. PAUL MAYNARD - . - Advertising Manager 
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Building. They now see the world 
on a downhill slide toward living 
levels so low that only a worm 
would be satisfied. 

Some of these folks say adver- 
tising is a useless expense now. 
Yet even they won’t go into the 
subject on a logical basis. 

For they wouldn’t think of firing 
their best salesmen. Even a well- 
known distributor of securities, 
who is also a banker in the sense 
that he now finds himself in sev- 
eral businesses, admitted as much 
the other day. He had been sug- 
gesting more economies to several 
heads of businesses—among others, 
the paring down of advertising. 

When he or any other man who 
has always looked on advertising as 
an expense only, puts the idea to 
himself in the form of letting good 
salesmen go, it seems different to 
him. The same principle, applied 
to a company’s advertising, leads 
to concentrating in proved me- 
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dia. A careful check-up and 
reappraisal of copy, products and 
media have helped work won- 
ders even this year for some. 

Advertising is a part of manage- 
ment. This is all it ever was or 
will be. It never did and never can 
stop inventory losses, change com- 
modity prices, affect international 
money policies. 

Yet how often it is blamed, for 
obscure reasons, for losses; also 
how often credited with too much. 

As W. W. Wachtel, of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, 
said: “A break in the continuity 
of our advertising story now, 
would be equivalent to a break in 
the continuity of our calls on the 
trade.” 

He isn’t going to stop those calls 
now, or later, when times change. 
If and when good management 
emerges from this valley, so will 
sound advertising, which is a part 
of good management. 


“Out of Our 25th Depression” 


N unusual booklet now being 

distributed by Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company has the above strik- 
ingly suggestive title. 

Twenty-four times before, this 
company established in 1754 has 
seen bears rampant, dividends 
passed, buying slow. Charts which 
show that no previous depression 
lasted forever and a list of the 
Presidents under whom all these 
collapses came, all are in the front 
part of the eloquent little volume. 
Then come prosperity plans for 
dealers, suggesting among other 
ideas the employment of salesmen 
on the commission plan as an op- 
portunity for the unemployed as 
well as for more sales. 

A list of thirteen products made 
by the company which can be sold 
in this way is presented; sales 
pointers for each are digested. 

The company sends one copy to 
each authorized dealer in the coun- 
try and one to each salesman. 

When the salesman calls at a 
store he asks the retailer to locate 
his copy, then produces his own 
and sits down with his prospect 
then and there to get things or- 
ganized. 


The company sums up the re- 
sults of the booklet’s distribution 
thus: 


1. Our own sales show some 
signs of improvement. 

2. In such difficult times our 
dealers were looking for some 
definite plan to get behind. 

3. In the aggregate, a very 
large number of unemployed 
people have been able to earn 
from a few dollars to quite a 
considerable sum each day. 


In elaboration of point No. |, 
Ivor Kenway, advertising manager, 
says: 

“In the case of one item which 
quite distinctly comes under the 
heading of household specialty, | 
note our production for seven 
months was something less than 
3,000 units. During the last thirty 
days factory production on this 
item has been a little better than 
40,000 of these units and I am 
quite sure that a fairly large part 
of this increase can be attributed to 
the work of the commission men.” 

Another heading for this short 
success story could be: 

“A Booklet That Clicked.” 
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“Thanks for the 


new road map,” 


writes W. J. Dietz, director of sales for the 
Virginia Sweet Foods, Inc. 


“Oh what a difference exists in 
lowa’s map of today and that of 
10 yearsago. I traveled Iowa* 
then and when it sprinkled we 
stayed at home. This summer 
my wife and I crossed and criss- 
crossed Iowa and it was a plea- 
sure. Perfect paved roads and 
hospitable people. 

“Towa deliveries on our products 
are way ahead of last year due 
to the fact that Iowa is in good 
economic shape. We believe 
that business is there, but one 


must go after it.” 





Make The Des Moines Register and Tribune the 
back-bone of your drive for business in Iowa. Read 
by more than 200,000 families daily and Sunday. 
No premiums, no contests for 20 years. Reader 
interest built this remarkable circulation. 


*Then Iowa had 67 miles of concrete and 792 miles 

of graveled roads. Today lowa boasts of 3,802 miles 

of paving and 2,018 miles of gravel (all weather) 
highways. 


The Des Moines Register 


and Tribune 


“The Newspaper Iowa Depends Upon” 











ANY an advertiser will make 
a wish for the New Year on 
Christmas Day. It is a safe bet 
that if the average advertiser could 
have one wish granted that would 
lead to healthier and better busi- 
ness for the year ahead and the 
years to follow, it wouldn’t be a 
selfish wish alone. The 
year just pasthastaught 
all manufacturers one 
thing certainly, that the 
good of one is the good 
of all, that cut-throat 
competition leads to 
worse trouble. It is safe, 
therefore, to. believe that 
in this time of peace 
and good-will the wish 
would be broader than 
for self alone. 
Perhaps, therefore, 
the best wish for an ad- 
vertiser might be this: 
That he may advertise 
next year and for all 
the years to follow in a 
sincere, truthful and 
helpful manner. That 
nothing in the ad- 
vertising be misleading 
or untrue. That every 
word of the advertising 
which he does for his 
product will sound like 
the words he would speak were he 
a stranger in a town making a new 
circle of acquaintances and friends. 
That everything said in the copy 
will be borne out in service and 
use by the article he sells, that 
neither by direct misrepresentation 


nor indirect, may he ever make 
false claims for his product, or 
knock his competitors. That the 


force of his advertising will be 
used to create new users and build 
happier lives for his customers 
rather than to take away from 
some competitor a customer he 
now has. 

Added to such a wish would be 
the additional one that all other 
advertisers would do as he was do- 
ing if he made his wish a reality. 

For wishes won't accomplish 


A Christmas Wish That Can Make 
Advertising Better 


much all by themselves. Once long 
ago in a country, the name o! 
which we have forgotten, ther: 
lived a pleasant man. 

One day as he lay on the fra 
grant hay and gazed at the lazy 
clouds which floated across ai 
azure sky 


he wished for many 


. 


How the Makers of Bird’s Custard Use Their 
Trade-Mark to Offer Christmas Greetings 


things. Suddenly, out of nowher: 
a genie appeared. In his hand hx 
held an old and dirty brass lam; 

“You are wishing many things, 
said the genie. “Here is a magi 
lamp. Just rub it, make any wish 
and it will be grunted.” 

“Get away from this meadow,” 
answered the man in the hay, 
“that is just a racket to get your 
old lamp polished.” 

If every advertiser should hap 
pen to want such things hard 
enough and if the wish could be 
made father to the act in cities and 
towns scattered all over this broad 
land, then the dream would become 
a fact and all business would be 
healthier and happier. 

Let’s all keep wishing. 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper 
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Agricultural Income 
High in Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN, 24th state in area and 16th 

in farm population, rates Ist in annual 
value of livestock products, Ist in dairy products 
and 8th in value of all farm property. 


Owners operate 85% of all Wisconsin farms. 
84% of all Wisconsin farmers own automobiles 
.--27% own tractors... 28% own motor trucks. 


The average gross income per farm in south- 
eastern Wisconsin exceeds $3,000 annually, and 
farm incomes in this rich dairy district are far 
more stable than the national average. Govern- 
ment figures show the Wisconsin farm price 
index as 91 for November as compared to the 
U. S. index of 71 (% of average, 1910-1914). 


The Milwaukee Journal daily and Sunday, 
reaches the majority of the prosperous farms 
within forty miles of Milwaukee and, in 
addition, covers more. than 80% of the buying 
power in Greater Milwaukee. 
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Run-of-Paper Color Advertising Available Daily and Sunday 
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Coming—a Showdown on Paid 
Testimonials 


Northam Warren Corporation Files Appeal from Federal Trade 
Commission Order 


ENTS now shaping them- 

selves indicate that the adver- 
tising world and the public are 
going to witness a showdown on 
the propriety of using paid testi- 
monials. The Northam Warren 
Corporation, maker of Cutex, has 
filed an appeal with the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, following an 
order issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission, and made public by 
the Commission early this week. 


Would Not Prohibit 
Paid Endorsements 


The Commission’s order would 
not prohibit the use in advertising 
of endorsements for which pay- 
ment was made. It does order 
Northam Warren to cease and de- 
sist using paid testimonials unless 
its advertising discloses the fact 
that payment was made. 

It is understood that, when the 
appeal comes up, legal counsel for 
another advertiser whose use of 
testimonials is under investigation 
by the Commission will seek the 
privilege of the Court to partici- 
pate in the Northam Warren case. 

Should the Commission be upheld 
in its ruling, it is conceded that, 
insofar as the use of paid testi- 
monials is concerned, the results 
will be sweeping. If the Commis- 
sion has the power to make an ad- 
vertiser affirm his intention that 
truthful testimonial advertisements 
must carry a statement that a 
consideration was paid to the au- 
thors of such testimonials, then, 
according to counsel for Northam 
Warren Corporation, there would 
seem to be no limits whatever to 
the censorship the Commission may 
exercise over advertising. 

The case deals, specifically, with 
testimonials from the following: 
Ethel Barrymore, who received 


$1,000 for her endorsement; Anna 
Pavlowa, whose endorsement was 
paid for in London, £100; Atlanta 
price 


Arlen, paid $200; Mrs. 
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Howard Chandler Christy, who re- 
ceived $500 while Miss Lassie 
Honeyman, a personal friend of 
Mrs. Christy, received $150 for ser- 
vices in helping to obtain the testi- 
monial from Mrs. Christy. 

The Commission issued its com- 
plaint against Northam Warren 
Corporation on April 8, 1931. The 
respondent began the use of testi- 
monial advertising late in 1928 and 
voluntarily discontinued that form 
of advertising in May, 1930. 

The Commission complained that 
the respondent, engaged in inter- 
state commerce, had obtained, and 
used in its advertising having in- 
terstate circulation, endorsements 
from individuals prominent in the 
public eye; that they were pub- 
lished as genuine, voluntary or un- 
biased opinions of the alleged au- 
thors. These endorsements, the 
complaint charged, were not genu- 
ine, voluntary or unbiased opinions 
and that they were obtained 
through the payment of large sums 
of money or other valuable con- 
sideration. 

Northam Warren denied these 
and other material allegations, ex- 
cept that it did admit that it did 
cause to be published in the year 
1929 but at no time subsequent 
thereto, advertisements quoted in 
the complaint and which did in- 
volve payments to the individuals 
whose endorsements were so used. 


Mrs. Christy’s Endorsement 
Made Voluntarily 


A hearing was held by the Com- 
mission at which Mrs. Christy was 
a witness. She admitted receiving 
payment of $500 for her testi- 
monial, and further declared that 
she had been using Cutex prepara- 
tions over a period of four or five 
years, that she used Cutex prepara- 
tions regularly; that her endorse- 
ment was made voluntarily, that in 
fact she sought the opportunity to 
endorse Cutex manicure products. 
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THEY COME SOUTH 











ACKSONVILLE 


INTER visitors, south- 

bound with fat wallets, 
usually have their first contact 
with Florida in Jacksonville. 


Here, in the business and pop- 
ulation capital of the state, 
they begin to make vacation- 
land purchases. What they buy 
is frequently determined by the 
Florida Times-Union’s adver- 
tising columns. 


And as long as they are in 
Florida, they are within the 
zone of influence of the Times- 
Union’s intensive, statewide, 
seven-morning coverage. 


This is the season to shift your 
advertising strategy to garner 
winter-vacation dollars. And, 
incidentally, to reach a healthy, 
year-round resident buying 
power through Florida’s Fore- 
most Daily. 


Che Florida Cimes -Union 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 


New York... Chicago . 


. » Philadelphia .. . Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


Circulation: 52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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Representatives of competing 
companies were called but the re- 
spondent called no witnesses. The 
Commission’s special attorney, in 
his brief in support of the com- 
plaint, states: “and it must be 
conceded that the testimonial truth- 
fully and accurately set forth the 
opinions of their several authors 
as to the quality and efficiency of 
said products.” 

Only one question is involved, 
it was conceded by the Com- 
mission’s attorney, and that is 
whether it is an uniair method of 
competition to publish admittedly 
true statements as advertising 
without stating in the advertise- 
ment that the person giving the 
testimonial received money or 
other consideration for the use of 
his or her name. 

Counsel for the advertiser holds 
that “almost everyone, whatever 
his walk in life, is paid in some 
form or another for many of the 
things he does; yet it would be 
absurd to say that his acts and 
opinions are either less voluntary 
or less honest for that reason.” 

The point is made that “It is 
necessary for the protection of the 
respondent and of any advertiser 
and of the publisher printing the 
advertisement that some payment 
be made for the use of the name 
of anyone giving a testimonial.” 


New York State 
Law Is Cited 


Law for the State of New York, 
governing the right of privacy is 
quoted to show that every person 
has certain rights in his own name 
and makes it a misdemeanor for 
anyone to use that name for ad- 
vertising purposes without having 
written consent. A similar common 
law right is recognized by other 
States, it is pointed out, so that, 
consequently, the national adver- 
tiser must not make use of the 
name of any living person without 
first obtaining written consent and 
“of course, such consents (how- 
ever spontaneous. genuine, enthu- 
siastic and voluntary may be the 
person’s endorsement or favorable 
opinion regarding the product) 
rarely are obtained gratuitously 
from prominent people.” 
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Counsel for the respondent con 
tends that the Commission exceed 
its power in seeking to impose an) 
affirmative requirement on the ad- 
vertiser. Constitutionally guaran 
teed rights are involved in the pro 
ceedings, it is claimed,—the right 
of an advertiser to contract and 
the property right of an individua! 
in the use of his name for ad 
vertising purposes. It is con 
tended that, under the Act of Con 
gress creating the Federal Trad 
Commission, there is nothing t 
empower the Commission to de 
stroy rights of that character. 


Endorser’s Opinion 


Truthfully Stated 


It is conceded that there would 
be some justification for the claim 
that unfair methods of competi 
tion were used if it appeared that 
the statements made by the en 
dorsers in their testimonials were 
false, or that such persons in fact 
did not use and approve the 
product. Counsel. for the adver- 
tiser submits that there is nothing 
of that sort in the present cas« 
It holds that counsel for the Com- 
mission admits in his brief that 
proof failed to support the com- 
plaint that the testimonials used 
did not truthfully state the en 
dorser’s opinion. 


R. F. R. Huntsman, President, 
Inter-Racial Press 


R. F. R. Huntsman has acquired 
substantial stock interest in The Inter 
Racial Press of America, Inc., Ne\ 
York, which handles advertising in th« 
foreign language field, and has bee 
elected to the office of president of th 
company. Mr. Huntsman was former); 
publisher of the Brooklyn Standa) 
Union, with which he had been ass« 
ciated for many years. He has also 
been active as a newspaper advertisinc 
representative in the national field. 

Roger J. O’Donnell, who has been as 
sociated with Mr. Huntsman for twenty 
two years, has also joined the new o 
ganization as director and_ secretar) 
Nathan H. Seidman, founder of T! 
Inter-Racial Press of America, Inc., an! 
its former president, is becoming chai: 
man of the board and treasurer and wil 
continue to give his undivided service 
to the organization. 

William E. Murray, of Washingto: 
D. C., and Arnold K. Isreeli, former! 
advertising manager of the Genera! 
Motors Corporation in Argentina, hav: 
been elected vice-presidents and directors 
of the organization. 
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(hristmas! 


So many images the word calls to 
mind. 


The beckoning light of a star, lead- 
ing the Wise Men across the sands 
to the lowly inn at Bethlehem. 


Carol-singers and churches 
decked with holly. Frost and 
snow; and in contrast, warm 
hearths and homes gleaming with 
light and color. Friends and feast- 
ing; greetings and gifts. 


What a wealth of meaning lies 
behind the triteness of the words 
when we say, from our hearts, 


Merry Christmas! 


~ 
th 
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WHERE 
CIRCULATION 
DOVETAILS WITH 
BUYING POWER 















Match the latest A. B. C. report of 
The Chicago Daily News with the U. S. 


1930 census report and you find that: 


—96% of the circulation of The Chi- 


cago Daily News is concentrated in the 


official A. B. C. 40-mile trading area. 





Cucitite THE CHICAGOA 


THE QUALITY QUANTITY CONCHAIED | 


National Advertising Representativ@RGE , 
Copyright, 1931, The Chicago Daily News, Inc. 250 Park YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT & FRANCI: 


Palmolive Bullding Record Bidg. New Center Bigpadnock Bie 
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—88% of the trading area population 
and 96% of The Chicago Daily News 
trading area circulation are concentrated 


in Cook County. 


—86% of the population of Cook 
County and 92% of The Chicago Daily 
News Cook County circulation are con- 


centrated in Chicago. 


This is the most highly concentrated large 
circulation—not only in Chicago—but 


in America. 


AILY NEWS 


Y CONGATED EVENING CIRCULATION 


presentati@ORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


Financial Advertising Offices 


DETROIT & FRANCISCO NEW YORK CHICAGO 
dnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 
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Tires Roll Up 


87% Linage Gain| 
In the Oklahoman and Times f «=: 
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In the first eleven months this 2. Px 

year, the Oklahoman and Times Su 

published 87 per cent MORE oe 

Tire and Tube advertising fosae 

than during the same period last year. Oklahoma City’s third Gum 
- » ner 

paper gained only 3.75 per cent. all f 
. - ° —ewever .° 3. O 
The Oklahoman and Times gained nearly FIFTY times as much = 
ogee van A ‘. i: . rt 
Tire and Tube linage during this eleven-month period as nate 
Oklahoma City’s third paper, and carried 79.3 per cent of ALL deve 
Tire and Tube advertising placed in Oklahoma City newspapers. pam 
‘ os ment 

This increasingly dominating use of Oklahoman and ‘Times space pron 
by tire advertisers has only one explanation—the Oklahoman and Law 
Times sell more tires at a lower unit cost than any other medium . n 
in Oklahoma City. oa 
eXcey 

TIRE AND TUBE LINAGE IN OKLAHOMA CITY NEWSPAPERS playe 
(From Media Records) m : 

ni 

Oklahoman Okla. City’s atl 

and Times Third Paper tc., 

11 Months, 1931....... wees 213,094 55,670 roma 
11 Months, 1930............. 113,808 53,571 lecte 
eee eee adel 99,286 2,099 5. Id 
\ 

the t 

saies 

Th DAILY OKLAHOMAN — 
OKLAHC Y TIMES ~_ 

OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN RADIOPHONE WKY 6 O1 

& Katz Specsah Agency Rap resentatint. 7 
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How Loose-Wiles Turned a Low 


Sales Month into a Peak One 


Ihe Story, Told in Tabloid Form, of a Display Idea That Was 
Developed into the Theme of a National Campaign 


By Andrew M. Howe 


|. Company: 


The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 


pany, Sunshine biscuits, perhaps 
better known as the Sunshine 
Bakers. 


2. Product: 


Sunshine Juvenile Cookies. These 
are packed in display counter 
boxes of three dozen. There are 
four different packages — Andy 
Gump, Toy Cookies, Katzenjam- 
mer Kids and Animal Crackers— 
all favorites with children. 

3. Organization: 


The company’s general sales de- 
partment and advertising division 
developed the big idea, under the 
direction of W. W. Wachtel, man- 
ager of the general sales depart- 
ment, H. L. DeBenham, sales 
promotion manager, and B. C. 
Lawton, advertising manager. 


{. Problem: 


Sales of juvenile cookies were 
satisfactory throughout the year— 
except in December. Dealers dis- 
played and pushed these biscuits 
in the other eleven months, but 
windows and counters were used 

- the usual Christmas items in 
December—nuts, candied fruits, 

and holiday display pieces. 
\ndy Gump, Sunshine Animal 
Crackers and the others were neg- 
lected and sales slumped. 


5. Idea: 


\ number of plans for taking 
the twelfth-month kink out of the 
sales curve were tried. Not much 
uccess. Then the inspiration: put 
inshine juvenile cookies under 
nd on the Christmas tree. 


. Origin—1928: 

rhe big idea was born as a little 
dea in 1928. A _ special group 
Christmas assortment was made 


> Ne 





up. It included three different 
boxes, tied together with a tape so 
they could be carried and sold to- 
gether. At that time the Animal 
Crackers box was the only one 
with a tape handle of its own. 
Dealers were urged to sell this as- 
sortment as a Christmas tree item. 
Successful. 

7. Development—1929: 

The following year it was de- 
cided to develop the idea further 
and extend it. A Christmas tree 
cut-out display piece was designed 
in the center of which was a cut-in 
shelf on which to set the tied-to- 
gether boxes. Tape handles were 
put on all of the boxes. 


8. Popularity—1930: 


The idea of selling these items as 
tree ornaments caught on with the 
trade. The company realized that 
it had hit upon a real idea. It was 
promoted widely and accepted en- 
thusiastically everywhere. A new 
tree display piece was designed on 
which the individual boxes could 
be hung by their own tape handles. 
Sales rose nicely. 


9. Possibilities—1931: 


This year the big idea was con- 
sidered worthy of special advertis- 
ing effort. The company could see 
possibilities of making the former 
low month of the year the peak 
month by extending the tree orna- 
ment campaign. 


10. Aim: 


The Department of Agriculture 
estimates that some 12,000,000 trees 
are sold every Christmas. Why not 
Sunshine cookies on every tree? 
Something to shoot at. This year 
dealers were urged to sell in lots 
of twelve packages. Every tree 


should have twelve of these orna- 
Possible sales of 144,000,- 


ments. 
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, TRIM your TREE 
uit Sunshine Cookies 


000 units in one month! Impos- 
sible, of course. But an impres- 
sive potential market figure. 
Why not try for a total of one 
box to a tree—12,000,000 units. 


1l. Advertising: 


Experience with the idea during 
the three previous years had 
proved that it was worth extend- 
ing. It had been tested. So for 
1931 a special campaign was pre- 
pared. A colorful car card was 
made the nucleus. It showed 
Santa Claus and one of the Sun- 
shine Bakers trimming a tree— 
the featured ornaments being, of 
course, Sunshine juvenile cookies. 


12. Dealer Helps: 


Special “Trim Your Tree with 
Sunshine” price cards were in- 
stalled as a part of the counter dis- 
play container. These were also 
to be attached to the nickel pack- 
age bins—open displays. Wire 
Christmas trees were supplied for 
the back of the package bin, with 
a tree-shaped price card to go on 
top. Other price cards and posters 
were of car-card size and design 
for use in windows, on counters, 
etc. 

A large cartoon window poster, 
a reprint of the advertisement de- 
scribed below, was popular with 
dealers. 


13. Experiment: 
The company experimented in 


A Colorful Car-Card Was Made the Nucleus of This Year’s “Trim Your Tree 
with Sunshine” Campaign 





this campaign with a comic strip 
newspaper advertisement. This ap- 
peared in New York on Decem- 
ber 19. It told the story of “Bobby 
Smith,” who wrote to Santa Claus 
that he wanted something good to 
eat on his tree. Santa filled the 
order. The sugar-coated advertis- 
ing moral was: “Your tree will 
have a special delight for every 
child in your family if Santa trims 
it with these Sunshine Juvenile 
Packages. Inexpensive, whole- 
some, delicious . . . good food as 
well as good fun!” 


14. Salesmen: 


The 1931 special campaign was 
presented to the salesmen at a spe- 
cial meeting. A chart on the wall 
was decorated with all kinds of 
Christmas tree ornaments with 
their prices, ranging from 10 cents 
to $1, marked under them. On the 
same chart were hung the juvenile 
boxes—price 5 cents each. The 
conclusion was obvious. 

Salesmen went to dealers with a 
story something like this: “You, 
Mr. Grocer, probably sell many 
Christmas trees. But what about 
ornaments? Why don’t you get 
some of that business? Here’s an 
idea that will bring you extra 
profits. Sell ‘Trim the Tree with 
Sunshine’ and you'll sell juvenile 
packages by the dozen!” 

An eight-page brochure, in color, 
enabled the salesmen to show deal- 
ers with pictures and text just how 
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the idea was being worked out. 
These nine points summarized the 
reasons-why : 


1. The colorful packages make a 
big showing on the tree. 

2. The tape handles are con- 
venient for hanging the packages. 

3. Packages hang lightly on the 
branches. 

4. The amusing designs on pack- 
ages and contents delight the chil- 
dren. 

5. Sunshine Juvenile Cookies are 
good wholesome food . . . children 
and grownups may eat all they 
want. 

6. Four exclusive Sunshine pack- 
ages .. . each novel in appearance 
and contents have a varied 
appeal to all children. 

These packages are the biggest 
nickel value for your customers. 

8. Each customer will want at 
least one dozen for his tree. 

9. Dozen sales to each customer 
create new holiday business and ex- 
tra profits for you. 


15. Results: 


Sales have climbed all over the 
country. December is no longer the 
low month. It leads the other 
eleven in many territories. 

The month’s quota was reached 
a week before Christmas. Well 
over 1,000,000 packages were sold 
in New York alone. 





C. C. Bowman with Miles & 
Scott 


C. C. Bowman, formerly sales man- 
ager of the direct-mail department of 
Schwabacher-Frey Company, San_ Fran- 
cisco, has become sales manager of Miles 
& Scott, Inc., direct-mail advertising 
firm of San Francisco and Oakland. 





Shirtcraft Account to 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


The Shirtcraft Company, Inc., New 
York, maker of Shirtcraft Shirts, has 
appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 





Adolph Gobel Account to 
Lesan 


Adolph Gobel, Inc., New York, Gobel 
meat products, has appointed the H. E. 
om Advertising Agency, Inc., New 

York, to direct its advertising account. 
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L. D. Wertheimer Takes Over 
Curtiss Agency 


By mutual arrangement between its 
stockholders, ogg? urtiss and L. D. 
soggy ng the John Curtiss Company, 

New York pqrertions agency, will 
9 yy as of December 31. Adver- 
tising which the Curtiss agency has been 
handling will be handled by a new cor- 
poration, the L. D. Wertheimer Com- 
pany, Advertising, Inc., which is taking 
over the Curtiss agency’s offices and 
staff. 

L. D. Wertheimer, president of the 
new corporation, has been vice- -president, 
— manager and half owner of the 

urtiss agency for many years. 





Appoint Bermingham, 


Castleman & Pierce 

The American Construction Council, 
New York, and The Monowatt Electric 
Corporation, New York and Bridgeport, 
Conn., have appointed Bermingham, Cas- 
tleman & Pierce, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct their advertising 
accounts. This agency has also been ap- 
Ginted ~~ & 3 iranda, Jr., New 

rk, to direct the advertising of ‘Delage 
and Maybach- Zeppelin cars. 


R. H. Flaherty Now with 
D’Arcy Cleveland Office 


Robert H. Flaherty, formerly manager 
of the Atlanta office of the D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, has been transferred 
to the agency’s Cleveland office. He will 
be succeeded in Atlanta by J. Hixon 
Kinsella, who has been with the St. 
Louis office. 








Sargent & Greenleaf Appoint 
Hughes, Wolff 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., lock manufacturer, has appointed 
Hughes, Wolff & Company, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 





Scripps Motor Account to 
Holden, McKinney & Clark 


The Scripps Motor Company, Detroit, 
manufacturer of marine engines, has ap- 
pointed Holden, McKinney & Clark, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account, effective Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Advanced by 





“Oral Hygiene” 


W. B. Conant, Western manager of 
the Oral Hygiene Publications, Pitts- 
burgh, and Stuart M. Stanley, Eastern 
manager, have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Oral Hygiene. 





Comptometer to Ayer 
The Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, age manufacturer of the 
Comptometer, has _— its advertising 
account with N Ayer & Son, Inc. 








Consignment Selling—a Price 
Control Plan for 1932 


Several Large Drug Manufacturers Consider New Methods of Ending 


Retailers’ 


HAT a number of prominent 

manufacturers in the drug field 
are considering adopting consign- 
ment selling in order to give them 
control over the retail prices of 
their products is reported in the 
current issue of Drug Trade 
News. 

During the last year leaders in 
the drug industry have become in- 
creasingly alarmed at the attitude 
taken by independent retailers 
toward a number of nationally ad- 
vertised items that were being used 
as price footballs. At the last meet- 
ing of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists 2,800 retailers 
cheered for five minutes an attack 
on national advertisers, the chief 
point of this attack being against 
price conditions in the industry. 
Manufacturers’ salesmen have been 
reporting unusual bitterness among 
the retailers upon whom they have 
been calling. Several surveys 
made by independent retailers have 
shown that the independent is not 
getting a decent profit on a num- 
ber of lines, most of them nation- 
ally advertised. 

The consignment move, there 
fore. may be taken as the answer 
of several advertisers to this bit- 
ter criticism. It shows that they 
are not going to wait for the pos- 
sible passage of the Capper-Kelly 
Bill. Further, it indicates that at 
last they have decided to cast their 
lots with the independent rather 
than with the price-cutting chain. 


Manufacturers Can 
Control Prices 


“By consigning their products 
to dealers,” says Drug Trade 
News, “the manufacturers can con- 
trol the resale price of them, be- 
cause title to the property remains 
with the manufacturers until it is 
sold. 

“The dealer acts as an agent 
of the manufacturer and works on 
a commission basis, the commis- 
sion being the sum between the re- 


Price Racket 


tailers’ list price of the product 
and the price at which the manu- 
facturer authorizes its sale. Th 
authorized resale price will be fixed 
at a level to insure the dealer a 
fair profit for his work as dis 
tributor.” 


Dealers Will All 
Sell at Same Price 


Under the system no retaile 
can cut the manufacturer’s author- 
ized price. Every dealer will hav 
to sell at the same price and deal- 
ers cannot bootleg their merchan- 
dise to price-cutters since it does 
not belong to them but to the man- 
ufacturer. 

The consignment system has al- 
ready been tried by drug manu- 
facturers in selling to jobbers and 
has been used for a number oi 
years by the General Electric Com- 
pany in stabilizing lamp prices 
The system has been held legal by 
the United States Supreme Court 

It is reported that to put the 
plan in operation will involve an 
investment on the part of the man- 
ufacturers of several million dol- 
lars but the manufacturers believe 
that this extra cost can be mace 
up by increased sales due to th« 
elimination of dealer resistance 
toward their products. 


New Representative Business 
at Chicago 


Parsons & Dempers is the name of a 
new partnership, with headquarters at 
1834 Daily News Building, Chicago, 
formed to represent publications in the 
agricultural and kindred fields. Principals 
are B. J. Parsons, for the last nine years 
with the Chicago office of Standard Farm 
Papers, Inc., and P Dempers, for 
ten years Western representative of Tiic 
Rural New Yorker. 





Philip Handerson Joins 
Goodrich 


Philip Handerson, formerly treasurer 
of The _ Griswold-Eshleman Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, has joined 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, as assistant to the president, in 
charge of advertising and publicity. 
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. — | ews p a P @rS «an 5s0 faithfully reflect 
—. and interpret local 
lealer a 
as dis thought and feeling 
-..and are so intimately associated with 
the growth and progress of their home 
communities ... that they are known and 
—_ ‘ referred to far beyond the bounds of the 
ill hav state in which they are published. 
oh On December 7,The Indianapolis News com- 
it does pleted its sixty-second year of continuous 
he man- publication. It has lived and grown with 
— Indianapolis since the city held but 48,000 
- manu- inhabitants. It is the only Indianapolis 
eager newspaper now existent whose history 
0 . . 
Se Com- reaches back beyond the beginning of the 
prices. present century. It is the only individually 
— and home owned Indianapolis newspaper. 
= oa Because it has concentrated its efforts on 
he man- the building of a newspaper truly represen- 
- sa tative of the community it serves, it has 
* ade become, inevitably, a powerful advertising 
: to the medium. For the past 36 consecutive years 
sistance ... as far back as the records go . . . it has 
carried a larger volume of advertising than 
usiness any Indiana newspaper. 1931 will be the 
37th consecutive year in which The News 
fa . * . 
a= S has been first in Indianapolis. 
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Established facts concerning the 
bleven Boone markets of 23,000,000 peo- 
ble are available to any manufacturer or 
AGEMENTPgeNncy executive. The Boone Man will 
OF 1932ppladly place them before you, concisely 
bnd impartially. 
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and _— a MAGAZINE BUILDING 
| 7th STREET AT 8th AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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OSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Detroit News 


I. A. KLEIN, INC. J. 
tc. 42nd Street THE HOME NEWSPAPER 
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WHAT A MARKET 
DETROIT Is! 
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Cadillac Factory Resumes 
Normal Employment 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company is operating on a 
normal pay roll of 6,000, and this number of employes 
probably will be maintained through the winter months, 
Lawrence P. Fisher, president of the company, said. 
From 200 to 300 other former employes are to be added 
in the next few weeks. 


“Our total employment figure has been climbing 
steadily for several weeks, and we now have reached a 
a full normal quota,” Mr. Fisher said. “Demands from 
dealers all over the country have exceeded the factory 
estimates. On the basis of orders now coming in there 
is every indication that a full payroll will be continued 
for the remainder of the winter.” 


This comes from the makers of one of the most ex- 
pensive cars built in this country. There are still many 
people with money to spend and Detroit gets more than 
its share of the expenditure. If Detroit is not already on 
your list for 1932 it should be. 


E. LUTZ 


180 No. Michigan Ave. 
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Selling a “High-Hat” Product 
in a Pinch-Penny Market 


New Selling Ideas Are Needed During a Period of Dormant Dollars— 
High-Priced Items Need Them Most 


As Told to J. G. Donley 


By John H. Moore 


President, Kent Brush Sales Corporation 


HIS is the story of how a_ brushes ranging from $15 to $57 

high-priced product went to the pair. The association was 
market in these low-priced times with one of the most brilliant, 
ind brought home the bacon. And most gorgeous sights in London— 
| inean high-priced. Kent of En- “Trooping the Color.” 
vland has made brushes since 1777, To accomplish this, first a new 
ilways with the quality ideal first. package was conceived, and then 
There are now 16,000 different a complete dealers’ window dis- 
numbers in the line, ranging from play was planned to heighten the 
a dollar toothbrush to the two top- desired effect. The new box has 
notch items as to price—a hair- aa little metal soldier, in the scarlet 
brush and a shaving brush retail- and blue uniform and _ white- 


ing at $100 each. feathered busby of the Coldstream 
There is a certain heritage in Guards, standing alert in a gold- 
such a line that restricts promo- covered cardboard triangle between 


tion and selling efforts. Certain the two brushes. Various sized 
things that might be done with cardboard cut-outs of Coldstream 
other lines cannot be done with Guards help to dress the window, 
quality goods. That makes the and in the background is hung a 
problem of selling in a 
price market all the 
more interesting. More 
about that later. 

The thing that turned 
the trick is something 
that might be done to 
stimulate sales of prod- 
ucts in lower price 
ranges. An item which 
we thought would find 
a certain demand in the 
holiday season was put 
in a new package set- 
up, conceived to do two 
things: (1) Get the at- 
tention of the trade and 
the consumer for that 
extra moment or two 
which may swing the 
decision in favor of a 
purchase; and (2) as- 
sociate the product with 
something romantically 
striking, something 
likely to add to, rather 
than take from, pres- 





nge. 


A New, Original Package and a Unique Display 
Idea Stimulated Sales of Kent Military Brushes 
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The number selected 
was military hair 
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large lithograph, in full colors, of 
that great spectacle, ‘ ‘Trooping the 
Color.” There is military panoply 
that catches and holds the eye— 
the King’s guards in scarlet and 
blue, the cavalry with plumed steel 
helmets, and all the famous regi- 
ments. It is a picture that couldn’t 
be bought; it was obtained on a 
royalty basis by courtesy of the 
London, Midland & Scottish Rail- 
way Co. 


Sales Doubled in 
Ninety Days 


Let results talk for a moment. 
We announced this new package, 
with dealer co-operation on win- 
dow displays, in our business-paper 
advertising on September 1. In 
the next ninety days sales of our 
military brushes, in the $15 to $25 
price range, were a little more 
than doubled. For instance, a 
dealer coming in to place his holi- 
day order would be prepared to 
take the usual, say, twenty-five 
pairs of military brushes. When 
he saw the new package and the 
complete window display set up in 
our office, he would unhesitatingly 
order fifty pairs. He could see 
sales. He was willing to buy an 
idea, where he wouldn't have 
bought that much plain merchan- 
dise. 

The idea grew out of a talk I 
had with a leading men’s haber- 
dasher. But let me work up to 
that. In the first place, the tech- 
nique of selling is different with 
products sold strictly on a quality 
basis. If deals are worked, it 
would be possible to double sales 
within six months; but at the end 
of that six months there would 
be no more business, for the con- 
sumer market is limited quite defi- 
nitely and dealers would delay re- 
orders. So deals are out. If a 
low-priced number were added it 
would undoubtedly sell — who 
wouldn’t buy, say, Tiffany cos- 
tume jewelry at $1.98!—but such 
sales would be at the expense of 


the name. The brand would never 
recover lost prestige. So that is 
out. 


There are only two permissible 
ways of increasing the sales of 
high-priced goods which rest on 
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established and carefully guarded 
quality-prestige. One is by de- 
veloping new outlets. The other 
is by producing selling ideas—that 
something extra which gives the 
product dynamic sales appeal, in 
addition to that static solidity ac- 


quired through years of in-built 
integrity. 
Kent brushes have long been 


sold in high-grade department and 
drug stores. You will get an idea 
of how limited this field is by the 
statement that 52 per cent of the 
drug stores in the United States 
are rated at $5,000—third-gradc 
credit or lower. This classifica 
tion is automatically eliminated 
This year distribution through 
dealers has been considerably 
broadened by going into high-class 
haberdasheries and men’s clothing 
stores. That is one way, and it 
has worked. 

Now let me tell you about that 
talk with the haberdasher. 

“Merchandise, merchandise, mer- 
chandise,” droned this man. The 
buying inertia had gotten under his 
skin. “There’s more merchandise 
than customers. I don’t want more 
merchandise; I want more cus- 
tomers. I want something to make 
people buy. Ideas, selling ideas! 
Come to me with an idea, show me 
how I can make sales, and I will 
stock your line.” 


“As Smart as the 
King’s Guards” 


That set me thinking. Military 
brushes, hair brushes without han- 
dles-—probably called “military” 
because they fitted handily into a 
knapsack. Always packed in just 
a plain box, since grandfather's 
time—and great-grand father’s time. 
They’d lost any meaning from 
that chance association with the 
military. And so came the idea— 
“As Smart as the King’s Guards” 
(a line, incidentally that went into 
the first advertisement to the 
trade)—a tie-in with all the glory 
of Old England’s regimental his- 
tory—a little scarlet-and-blue sol- 


dier standing in the front of 
the box, at attention. “Atten- 
tion! everybody, here’s a brush 


with all the excellence of appear- 
ance and character, all the great 
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tradition, that the werd ‘military’ 
has acquired from the royal regi- 
ments of England.” 

The little metal soldier said that 
to me, and he has been saying it 
since to merchants, to window 
dressers, to clerks behind the 
counter and to customers—cus- 
tomers he has turned from poten- 
tial to paying. 

And how he does get attention. 
Five Rogers Peet men’s clothing 
stores in New York City, one in 
Chicago and one in Boston re- 
cently put in Kent brush windows. 
This window stopped so many 
people that the casual passersby 
couldn’t see the display. One big 
drug store proprietor who had gone 
out of my office in an indecisive 
or negative attitude, came back 
within an hour and placed an or- 
der, after he had seen one of the 
Rogers Peet windows. A display 
was put in Liggett’s Grand Cen- 
tral store in New York City on 
a Friday night and pulled $128 in 
sales the next day. In addition, 
there were fifty or sixty inquiries 
about Kent brushes. And _ that 
store sold one of our high-priced 
hair brushes, the handle variety, 
for the first time in its history; 
in fact, sales of all our brushes 
were helped. 


People Have Money 
If You Entice Them 


A selling idea. That is what is 
needed today to put over high- 
priced products and low-priced 
products as well. During previous 
periods of dormant dollars—I pre- 
fer that term to “depression,” be- 
cause our experience shows that 
people have got money to spend if 
you entice "em—there has often 
been some big new idea in the 
form of a new industry to pull 
the country out of the doldrums. 
There were films, automobiles, 
radios. Just now there is no big, 
new, country-wide idea. And that 
is all the more reason why the 
individual selling idea is likely to 
go over big. Selling ideas that 
have merit today stand out like a 
diamond in a muckheap. 

High-priced products need ’em 
most, because many producers of 
such things are being tempted to 
do things they will regret. They 
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are making the fatal error of 
cheapening their product. Not 
only are they putting out prod- 
ucts which will surely detract from 
their brand name, but they are un- 
wittingly inviting competition. A 
high price, if it is backed up with 
real quality in the product, tends 
to set up an area of protection, 
rather than a sharp division as to 
price. This is what I mean: Our 
lowest priced hair brush retails 
for $5; but our next competitor 
is not a $4.50 brush, nor a #4 
brush, nor even a $3 brush. My 
experience has been that it is a 
$2 brush. The reason is that for 
a consideration of 50 cents, or a 
dollar or two or more, no pur- 
chaser who considers quality at all 
and who has been sold by adver- 
tising on all that the Kent name 
stands for, will take the lower 
priced product. 

This is no time for compromis- 
ing on well-established high-priced 
products. It is a time for manu- 
facturers and distributors to keep 
their backs up and their heads 
working on new advertising and 
selling ideas. Dormant dollars 
will come forth on the jump when 
dynamic selling ideas call “Atten- 
tion!” 





Kaumagraph Account to 
Fox & Mackenzie 


The Kaumagraph Company, New 
York, transfers and lithography, has ap- 
pointed Fox & Mackenzie, Philadelphia 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
cs account. usiness papers will be 
used. 





Appoints Needham & 


Grohmann 
The United States Radium Corpora- 
tion, New York, has appointed Needham 
& Grohmann, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account, 
effective January 1. Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


Advanced by Michigan 
Electrotype 


H. D. Wise has been promoted from 
secretary to vice-president and general 
manager of the Michigan Electrotype & 
Stereotype Company of Detroit. 





Seattle “Times” Appointment 
J. M. Finley, formerly with the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, and later head of the 
Finley Sales Service, Seattle, has been 
appointed special representative of the 
Seattle Times. 











NUSUAL things are being 

done these days to get more 
effectiveness out of advertising 
space. That these ideas are meet- 
ing with success is demonstrated by 
this Jell-O advertisement. 

The right-hand strip occupied 
one column adjoining a full page. 
Later, the idea was revamped so 
that it could be used on one page. 
Whether one page or with the ac- 
companying column, here is a 
resourceful attempt to make the 
advertising dollar a more prolific 
producer. 

In some measure the idea is re- 
lated to the use of comic strips by 
General Foods, of which Jell-O is 
a unit. Sequence pictures have 
proved effective. Here they are 
adapted to magazine space without 
sacrificing any detail of the impor- 


Two in One 


General Foods Uses an Adaptation of the Cartoon Strip Idea in Jell-O 
Magazine Advertisements 


tant recipe and service story which 
is the backbone of Jell-O advertis 
ing. Color continues to get ove: 
the attractiveness and appetite ap 
pealing qualities of dishes mack 
from the product. But it does i 
two-thirds of a page what has bee 
done in one page. Incidentally, this 
advertisement introduces color ph: 
tography into the Jell-O series. 

The cartoon strip is not intended 
to be funny. It promises the reader 
entertainment and gives the adver 
tiser an opportunity to tell his 
story subtly in a light style. Its 
final word is a coupon reminder 
The combination draws on the tal- 
ents of photographer and artist. 
Several talking points are individ- 
ually featured without breaking 
into the completeness of the color 
advertisement. 





7 WOMEN OUT OF 10 
PREFER 











SERVE THRILLERS OFTEN—SAVE EVERY TIME! 
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Telt Me a Story, Grandpa 


There was a time when a good job might be done 
in Chicago with one newspaper and when the 
populace gaped at a full page ad, but you'll 
have to ask someone’s grandfather about that. 
Chicago today is something else again, and it's 
expensive and not very bright to advertise here 
without a good idea of what that “else” means. 


For one thing, it means that Chicago's taste in 
evening papers has changed of late years. The 
evening paper it chose first eleven years ago is 
second in its favor today. And the now leading 
Chicago evening paper, the Chicago American, 
is first by so many thousands of copies that to 
deny the significance of its leadership is merely 
to be stubborn. 


Yesterday's experience in advertising and media 
appraisal in Chicago are not assets today—they 
are far more likely to be liabilities. They are 
certain to be to one whom they persuade to go 
on ignoring the fact that for over ten years the 
Chicago American has been Chicago's first eve- 
ning paper in circulation and in potential profit 
to advertisers. 


CHICAGO AMERICAN 


@ good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
cd 


National Representatives: 








BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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*Twas the Night Before 
mE Christmas sovvus 


Tis is our own Christmas story. On Friday, Dec. 18, the 
News Christmas bonus was to be distributed (a bonus is a 
story these days, but not the story we mean). And after the 
last edition was in, the boys waited around the neighborhood 
for the cashier’s window to open at 9 a. m. and the bonus 
checks to come forth. ..The day before, a certain Mr. 
Jack (Legs) Diamond, well known around these parts as the 
most shot-at living civilian, had succeeded in getting himself 
acquitted in Troy, New York, of sundry unpleasant charges 
—and as news was none too plentiful, our first edition at 9 
p.m. had honored Mr. Diamond with the front page streamer. 
Subsequently during the night, the gentlemen who had been 
gunning for Mr. Diamond so persistently were more success- 
ful than in previous attempts, and terminated his public career 
sometime after 4.a. m. .. News of this change of Mr. Diamond’s 
program, however, did not come in until 8:03 a.m. Addi- 
tional details trickled in at 8:06 and 8.12. Eugene McHugh, 
night managing editor, was also waiting for Santa Claus, and 
decided he had a story. So he sent forth a call into all the 
nearby lunchrooms etc., assembled a crew, and at 9 a. m. 
a late EXTRA was on the street, announcing the latest 
Diamond development. The News was the only paper in 
NewYork with the story! . . . Mr. Diamond went from victory 
to the Great Beyond in five editions, which is fast work. And 
the death of a bad man made some good overtime pay as 
Christmas money for News printers. 
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Newspaper, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 














EVENTY~- NINE 
per cent of the 
city circulation of The 
Free Press goes where 
sixty-seven per cent 
of all food sales are 
made, in Detroit. 


g 


ERE is coverage 

of approximately 
three out of every four 
homes in the city 
areas where more than 
two-thirds of all food 
purchases are consum- 


mated. 
q 


HILE only fifty- 

three and a half 
per cent of the total 
population of Detroit 
lives in these twenty 
Detroit districtswhere 
Free Press circulation 
is concentrated, yet 
these districts bought 
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84% of one of the 
leading makes of elec- 
tric refrigerators sold 
to households during 
the first nine months 
of 1931; 72% of the 
low priced automo- 
biles sold, 76% of the 
medium priced auto- 
mobiles and 84% of 
the high priced auto- 
mobiles. 
¢ 


N_ Detroit, The 

Free Press offers 
a most unique and 
most practical concen- 
tration of selling influ- 
ence for foods or for 
any other commodity 
or service. It delivers 
wanted circulation 
without waste, and at 
a lower cost. 





CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 





San Francisco 
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Getting the Uninterested Listener 
to Tune in Next Week 


‘The H-O Surprise Program” Keeps People Guessing as Does an 
Interesting Serial Story 


By W. H. Thornburg 


Advertising Manager, Hecker—H-O Company, Inc. 


“ ITH all the varying tastes 

for radio entertainment, 
what can we do to make our radio 
programs interesting to the great- 
est number of listeners?” This 
was the question uppermost in our 
minds in planning the series of Pa- 
cific Coast network broadcasts fea- 
turing Hecker—H-O breakfast ce- 
reals, 

Investigation among all types and 
classes of radio listeners showed 
that from all the programs on the 
air, it was not only difficult but 
impossible to select a type of 
“show” that appeals to a near 100 
per cent of the listening audience. 
Even the most popular programs, 
we found, had their percentage of 
“tuners-out,” and these people who 
preferred some other broadcast 
constituted a very considerable 
number of potential buyers of the 
sponsored product. Once a person 
tunes out a broadcast because of 
its lack of appeal for him or her, 
it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that they’ll endeavor to avoid fu- 
ture programs of the same nature. 

Granted that we could not meet 
every listener’s particular tastes, 
what was the nearest program ap- 








peal to pleasing all of our au- 
dience? Finally, after much delib- 
eration, a program series new, we 
believe, to advertisers, at least, was 
evolved. 

“The H-O Surprise Program!” 
This announcement opens each of 
the broadcasts, and it describes the 
Hecker—H-O answer to the ques- 
tion of a near-universally popular 
radio program series. Each Thurs- 
day evening at nine o'clock the 
H-O Surprise Program brings a 
different kind of radio entertain- 
ment, so that, throughout the se- 
ries, there will be a complete round 
of enjoyment, with “something for 
everyone,” no matter what his or 
her taste may be. 


A Wide Variety 
of Themes 


Beginning in September, the pro- 
grams, over a Pacific Coast net- 
work, have to date covered a wide 
variety of themes. First of these 
was the “Americana” program, fea- 
turing the selections of modern 
American composers. This was 
followed by a “Round-the-World” 
theme, presenting a musical trip in 
fantasy around the globe. A 
“Show of Shows,” with hit 
tunes of the most popular musi- 
cal comedy and motion-picture 
productions appealed to those 
listeners preferring this type of 
entertainment. “Collegiana,” a 
program of Pacific Coast col- 
lege songs, featured the Uni- 
versity of California Glee Club, 
with a five-minute talk on the 
football outlook by Glenn S. 
(Pop) Warner, famed grid- 
iron mentor, at the height of 
the football season. 

For those who enjoy music 
popular in the “Gay Nineties” 
the “Floradora” program re- 
vived a wealth of memories. A 
Havana Night Club offered the 
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theme for a “Night in Havana.” 

And so, through the H-O Sur- 
prise series, an interesting and en- 
joyable variety of entertainment is 
offered. 

Perhaps one program may not 
appeal to certain listeners, because 
of its particular theme. But in case 
these people do tune out as a re- 
sult, there is far more than an 
even chance of having them “come 
back” on the next week’s broad- 
cast, interested to discover what 
the new theme may present, an ad- 
vantage not found in the case of 
a program series which is continu- 
ous as to style and theme. 


Fan Mail Has 
Increased 


As this series has developed, the 
response has materially increased. 
This fact is evidenced by the in- 
crease in fan mail addressed to the 
program. 

This type of program series has 
its advantages, not only from the 
standpoint of listener interest, but 
in the reaction of the talent, as 
well. Every program gives the 
performers a new “scene,” so to 
speak, with resultant enthusiasm 
on their part. } 

Recognizing the importance of 
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these H-O Surprise 
Programs, small-space advertise- 
ments are run in newspapers in 
each station listening area each 
Thursday, calling attention to the 
program that evening. 

“Shall we appeal to all the fam- 
ily with an evening program or 
reach only the purchasing agent of 
the home during the morning 
hours?” This was another ques- 
tion we had to answer. It was 
brought out that the husbands and 
children in every family must be 
catered to, and what good wife and 
mother does not try to please thie 
tastes of her flock? So that, with 
a breakfast preference on the part 
of most men folks and youngsters 
for a really delicious oatmeal, we 
decided to provide a radio program 
that would be most likely to be i: 
teresting to all the family and get 
our message across to the husbands 
and children, as well as to the 
housewife herself. Hence, evening 
time was the answer. Another ele- 
ment in favor of evening broad- 
casts was the known greater listen- 
ing audience, plus the “carry” of 
air waves at night, which factor is 
important when considering thie 
wide-open spaces of some of the 
far-Western territory. 


publicizing 


What Groucho Says 


Oh, Boy—What a Christmas Gift! 


All Over Europe. 

EAR Feller: Been scouting 

around wildly. Just got tired 
of taking no railroad trains at all. 
Seems like old times to be hot- 
footing to the station. Sorry I’m 
gonna miss the Christmas Party at 
the old shop. 

Met a bright Swiss in a Wagon 
Lit. I couldn’t talk Swiss so he 
talked English. He has a world- 
wide business in fiddles from the 
Austrian Tyrol. J didn’t talk ad- 
vertising! He says he’s lucky, be- 
ing a Swiss. There isn’t a nation 
in the world he’s gotta hate. 

Sez he: “Why doesn’t U. S. A. 
give the world a Christmas present 
some day?” 

“What?” sez I. 
“Perpetual peace,” sez he. 





“How come?” sez I. 

“You can do it and 
money,” sez he. 

“How come?” again sez I. Then 
we cracked a bottle of Hoch- 
heimer. 

Here’s his idea. Sell debts, dol- 
lar per dollar for peace. Trade 
international debts dollar for dollar 
for disarmament. 

“How can we make the ap- 
praisal,” I ask. 

“Easier than the job of the 
Dawes committee or the Young 
committee, and the job will solid 
remain.” I guess he meant “stay 
put” by the last two words. 

He sez assurance of Interna- 
tional Peace is the best thing 
America can buy. It would be 
cheap at double the price of our 


make 
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international debts. If we collect 
those debts we gotta buy the stuff 
that Europe’s gotta make and sell 
so they can buy the mortgage back. 
Gotta be that way, he said. Only 
way to sell is to find a guy who’s 
got dough and we got most of the 
dough. He’s against repudiation. 
Ruin the world, he says. Gotta 
find something to sell which would 
be valuable to the creditor. Noth- 
ing more -valuable to us than to 
know that Berlin is gonna stay in 
Germany and China isn’t gonna be 
blown up. 

“Something like immunity from 
tax collectors by means of graft or 
buying off a bunch of bandits,” 
sez 1. 
“Not at all,” sez he. “Nobody 
ever thinks of buying the best 
things there are. Peace, chance to 
work and _ profit, international 
friendship. They are worth great 
expense (big money) and they can 
be bought at an everlasting profit 
to the buyer.” 

We cracked another small bottle 
of Hochheimer and I said: “Sorry 
I represent less than one one hun- 
dred millionth of the political in- 
fluence in the U. S., but I’m for 
your idea. Disarmament, peace 
guarantees, dollar for dollar against 
what Europe owes our govern- 
ment! Hoch! and Rah!” 

“Atta boy!” sez he. And then 
he cut loose. “I’ve been all over 
the world. I’ve found thousands 
of people who hated me. I won- 
dered why. It’s very simple. They 
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thought they had to hate me be- 
cause they didn’t speak my lan- 
guage and because I wanted to sell 
them something. Not more than 
six of those thousands still think 
they hate me. I'll get them some 
day. Why do they quit hating me, 
I’m no cupid? Simply because we 
get acquainted. Take this from a 
wandering minstrel who has been 
all over the world. When you 
know them and when they know 
you, the people of any nation are 
excellent eggs.” 

Wandering Minstrel is right. 
This guy plays his own fiddles. 
He’s learned the national airs and 
pet songs of every nation. First 
time he ever sold in N. Y. he 
played “Hot Time” and followed 
it with “Old Black Joe.” He hits 
‘em where they live. Sez he never 
made but one mistake that way 
when he swung into “Marching 
Through Georgia” in New Orleans, 
and they forgave him for that. 

Say, feller, dunno as you can do 
anything about this Christmas 
present sale of debts for disarma- 
ment and peace bonds, debts can- 
celled, but due again if ever the 
debtor goes to war or however it 
is to be doped out. 

“Sounds silly,” sez you, but 
you'll fall for it when you think it 
over. Doesn’t make a great dif- 
ference anyway cuz last I knew 
you didn’t have much influence with 
Congress. 

Merry Christmas, anyway! 

GroucHo, 


Enthusiasm 


“Eee at last is quick, sure re- 
lief for tired, aching feet, ex- 
cess odorous perspiration and that 
dread itching torture known as 
‘Athlete’s Foot.’ A new and star- 
tling discovery, by an eminent and 
well-known practicing physician, 
called Dr. Fox’s Anti-Fection Foot 
Pads, affords quick and almost mi- 
raculous relief at small cost.” 


“Do not think that this pioneer- 
ing ability on the part of Hudson, 
this faculty of ‘pacing the indus- 
try, has gone unnoted and un- 
heeded. On the contrary it has 


given rise throughout the industry 
year after year to the meaningful 
saying: ‘Watch Hudson!’” 


“For more than a generation the 
Packard has been acclaimed as the 
most beautiful and distinguished of 
motor cars, both abroad and at 


home.” 
“This famous skin softener 
[Compana’s Italian Balm] is 


guaranteed to banish the blemishes 
of housework, office work and 
weather quicker . .. than anything 
you have ever used before.” 
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Helping Santa Look to His Laurels{ = 
sz 
























ANTA CLAUS had to look to these versatile boxes have played 

his laurels this year and choose their part as gift containers they 
his presents with an eye to their take up their second role of ciga- 
usefulness and practicality. With  rette boxes or jewel cases. The 
the help of the Hickok Manufac- gift boxes are of two designs, onc 
turing Company, the jovial old fel- holding a Hickok belt and buckle 
low has gone 100 per cent practical and the other a pair of garters 


with a gift which is contained in an No trade name or advertising in- 
attractive Christmas box that is it- terferes with the double usefulness 
self a useful gift. of the boxes, the Hickok name ap- 


The company has devised hand- pearing only as a part of the com- 
some gift boxes, made of Bakelite, pany’s coat of arms on the inside 
for its belts and garters. When of the cover. 


+ + + 


Beware the “Yes” Woman! 


ip! gathering research material, Mr. Newberry, in pursuing their 
the advertiser must avoid ap- common subject, said the advertiser 
proaching Mrs. Consumer in such should become acquainted with 
a manner that she will answer Mrs. Consumer and advocated test- 
“Yes” to every question, just to be ing copy on her, before it is run, 
pleasant. This was the warning trying to catch her in her true, 
given by F. Stanley Newberry, re- critical buying mood. 

search director of Ruthrauff & Mr. Benton stressed the value of 
Ryan, Inc.. and William Benton, imagination, properly applied to 
of Benton & Bowles, both of whom _ the consumer, in presenting a story 
spoke before the League of Adver- to the public and showed how re- 
tising Women of New York at a_ search is important in stimulating 
meeting held last week. such imagination. 


Tl 
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“lt is hard to swim 
against the current. 


Proverb 











6 |" CINCINNATI the current of public favor has for 
years been toward The Times-Star. Absolute con- 


7 fidence and complete reader interest combine to 
: give this newspaper a leadership that has never been 





dg approached by any other Cincinnati medium. 

of ciga- 
es. The Advertisers here do not guess, for their records show 
igns, one i . 
id buckle that Cincinnati is most profitably sold through The 
yarters ¥ 
tising in- Times-Star alone. 
isefulness 

angen If you haven't discovered this, watch the returns 

he inside multiply after placing all of your advertising in 

The Times-Star. 
- 
wipe THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
advertiser HULBERT TAFT 
ted with President and Editor-in-Chief 
ated test- 
it is run, 
her true, Eastern Representative Western Representative 
‘dilian i MARTIN L. MARSH KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
. 60 East 42nd Street 333 N. Michigan Avenue 
plied to Pheu Ved: Chi 
ig a story ew Yor icago 
how re- 
imulating 
MEMBER OF A.B.C,— MAJOR MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC.—MEDIA RECORDS 











T’S an easy subject to be cynical 
about, but the fact remains that 
there is a general impression in 

this country that business is honest. 
Take advertising, for example. When 
a manufacturer assures the public 
that his goods are of excellent quality, 
millions take him at his word. He 
ships the goods all over the country 
to small dealers on the trusting as- 
sumption that they will pay. Bankers 
lend money on the same assumption. 
So it goes, all up and down the line. 

Competitors get together with ar- 
tillery parked outside and agree to 
cut out certain practices which hurt 
all and benefit none. They take one 
another's word that these agreements 
will be kept. 

This common faith that business is 
on the level had to be earned. If it 
were destroyed or weakened, running 
a business at a profit would be even 
more difficult than it is now. Most 
business men wouldn’t know just 
how to operate if no one believed in 
them. 

Yet it is a grim fact that most of us, 
in the past year, have been jammed 
up against stark realities in a way 
that has made it easy to consider the 
expediency of compromising a bit on 
the more idealistic phases of square 
dealing. Nothing really dishonest, of 
course, but a sort of liberal attitude 
toward any device which might ease 
the strain. 


When the sales curve buckles at 
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On the Level 
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the knees there is a desperate urge to 
do something about it. Someone gets 
hysterical. “To hell with our stand- 
ards,” he screams. “The boat is sink- 
ing. Cheapen the goods. Toss a few 
salesmen overboard. Hire Amos ’n’ 
Andy. Get a new advertising agent 
who knows how to bamboozle the 
public. Do something.” 

That is panic. 

Suppose business went in for 
sharp practice in a big way. Wouldn't 
be much fun, would it? Employees 
would be dishonest, of course. Ma- 
terials would rarely be up to specifi- 
cations. You wouldn’t dare trust any- 
one. Quality would be a mere veneer 
to conceal cheapening. Advertising 
would be mostly lies and would lose 
its power. 

It might be very easy to slip back 
to the dark ages of paper shoes, sand- 
ed sugar, bribing, spying, double- 
crossing and general fraud. You 
know how quickly you slough off the 
trappings and conventions of civiliza- 
tion on a hunting trip. Psychologists 
tell us the barbarian in us is just 
below the surface. 

Don’t misunderstand us—we are 
not trying to moralize. That isn’t our 
job. Our corporate existence is de- 
pendent upon helping business to 
make money—and we have a healthy 
intention to keep right on function- 
ing in that capacity. 

But the method of making money 
which looks good to us consists of 
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climbing above the rank and file, not 
slipping back into the gutter and 
dragging your competitor with you. 
That is the trouble, you see—the 
thing is contagious and progressive. 
When your rival puts over a fast 
one, taking advantage of the fact that 
you were both supposed to play the 
game on the level, there is a strong 
temptation to grab a broken bottle 
and fight it out his way. 





If one manufacturer gets impatient 
at the sluggish response of the public 
and peps up his advertising with a 
little hocus-pocus, his competitors go 
him one better; and before they know 
it, advertising in that particular in- 
dustry has drifted so far from the 
truth it’s just silly. Then they all 
have to spend five times as much to 
get any response at all. 


Business today is decent and honor- 
able. It may even be good before 
long. We do not know personally, in- 
dividual business men who would 
have it any other way. But one can 
sense in the air a slight tendency to 
slip. So far, it’s the other fellow who 
is doing the slipping. But retaliations 


are being considered. All that is very 
bad. 

It’s been a tough fight. Some of us 
have taken it on the jaw. But after 
all, a good fight is better than shadow 
boxing. We are still in there, swing- 
ing. Before long, things will be nor- 
mal. Then we'll be sorry for every de- 
cision made in panic. We'll regret the 
market which slipped away because 
our grip weakened. Cheapened goods 
will come back to haunt us. We'll 
wish we had kept the advertising 
agent who had served us faithfully 
and wisely, and who was not responsi- 
ble for the temporary loss of business. 
Every gash in our standards of right- 
ness will be an unhealed wound. 

We have threshed this matter out 
among ourselves and have decided 
upon a simple rule which we mean to 
stick to, even if things get a bit 
scratchy in the advertising business. 
On any important policy move we 
are going to ask ourselves, “Is this 
something we wouldn’t have done in 
the prosperous year 1929, or which 
we might be ashamed of in the pros- 
perous years to come?” 

If it is, it’s out. 


Once a month, or more frequently, we issue a publication called 
The Wedge. Each issue is devoted to a single editorial on some 
phase of business. If you are a business executive and would 
like to receive copies, telephone or write our nearest office. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building 
PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 





BOSTON: 
MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


10 State Street 


BUFFALO: Rand Building 
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All may/ng snooze in stock rooms, heads pillowed on your shipping cases. All may 


not snipe at r mand-customers” with private brand gunfire. But few have any 
ur p 


real interest in y ‘9 t or its advertising saga. Where clerks lie down, auto- 
matic sales machines stan up. They can't sleep, sidetrack, quarrel or quit. All they 


know how to do is act like perféc 1 at that point in your scheme of distribu- 


tion where salesmanship is most needed? VELTY COMPANY, 4100 Fullerton 


Avenue, Chicago, Ill. World's Largest Manufaet [ Operated Machines. 
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Public Often Thinks Faster Than 


Fashion Advertisers 


it Reads into Many Advertisements Scores of Things the Advertiser 
Didn’t Put There 


By Paul Hollister 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


O matter how shrewdly you 
4 design, create, weave, cut, 
stitch—no matter how cunningly 
you talk and write your beguiling 
innuendoes about what is and what 
isn’t, what (with a gesture of 
adoration) is about to be fashion— 
and what (with a gesture of hold- 
ing the nose) is “out”—no matter 
how many miles of abstract con- 
versation you cover during a day to 
make a merchant or a customer see 
the light (which means agree with 
you) there won't be any sales made 
nor pay-checks collected until you 
have exposed your creation to the 
public. Advertising is only that— 
exposure to the public; you’re ad- 
vertising people whether you like it 
or not, just as I’m in the fashion 
business whether I like it or not, 
and I don't. 


Not a Universal 
Formula 


Now for the most part and to 
date, you're primitive advertisers. 
For the most part and to date you 
have followed the rudimentary 
formula of simple exposure. It is 
the same formula on which Mr. 
Sears and Mr. Roebuck made their 
hible: Show picture of the article, 
description, price, fourth floor west 
building, ring Murphy’s bell. Just 
hecause it works, and has worked, 
doesn’t mean that it is the only 
safe, or the best, formula, any more 
than the fake testimonial formula 
is the best one because it has 
worked for certain other products. 
\ great many more people buy 
those products than believe bunk; 
the public is way ahead of the 
advertiser. A great many more peo- 
ple buy the things you create, con- 
ceive, and put into your advertise- 


From a speech made before a meeting, 
est, wouk, of the Fashion Group, New 
ork, 


ments, than believe only what you 
say in your advertising. The pub- 
lic has been content to read your 
naked bulletins, and has had the wit 
and emotion to read into them 
dozens, scores of things you never 
put there—but these things in the 
buyer’s mind are what sold the 
garment—not the reasons you set 
forth. 


Get the Fundamental 
Instincts First 


Isn’t it reasonable, then, to guess 
that if you can get at the funda- 
mental instincts and emotions 
which cause purchase, you'll stand 
a far better chance of sale than by 
simply exposing the article-descrip- 
tion-price and hoping that it may 
strike a responsive instinct or emo- 
tion? And having sold fashion on 
a basis of fundamental instinct or 
emotion, isn’t fashion better sold, 
and isn’t it more deeply rooted in 
the confidence of the customer? It 
seems not only logical but reason- 
able to me to take that position. 

I am aware that it is so easy to 
sell anything by the simple-expo- 
sure formula that most of us are 
too lazy to search out the reasons- 
for-purchase which lie much deeper 
in the human heart than mere ar- 
ticle-description-price. Whenever 
I have tried to find in a fashion 
advertisement any reason-for-buy- 
ing based on a sound reason-for- 
purchasing, I have found that you 
people terminate the argument with 
a snobbish, disagreeable, take-it-or- 
leave-it remark like this: “Voaue 
says,” or “Chanel Declares”— 
which still leaves unanswered all 
the questions which a purchaser 
has a right to ask. 

How will I look in it? 

What will it “do for me”? 

Is my husband going to applaud 
or grunt? 
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Is my boy-friend going to take 
action as a result of my purchase? 
And if so, how many more boy- 
friends? 

Where shall I wear it? 
long can I get by with it? 

Will it spot and will it clean? 
Will it dye? 

What will this garment make me 
feel like in my mind? 
The Boss Has His 
Eye on You 


How 


These questions are basic. They 
are a handful only of the human 
reasons which control purchase. 
Either you take them for granted 
or you're too lazy to do research to 
find out which reasons will sell 
anything you have to offer. If you 
take them for granted, remember 
that the folks who made cashmere 
stockings took the black cashmere 
stocking business for granted—and 
watch your step. If you're too lazy 
to do the research, too content with 
the results your simple-exposure 
advertisements get to forecast with 
certainty the motives that will make 
sales for your store or your com- 
pany five years from today, watch 
your step. The boss has his eye 
on you. There’s weeding-out go- 
ing on. 

Those questions strike you, of 
course, as banal and mundane. 
People are banal and mundane. 
You and I are so banal and mun- 
dane that we talk about these 
things at luncheons instead of do- 
ing anything about them. Sur- 
rounded, smothered, jostled by 
humanity, our lives filled daily with 
dozens of clinical manifestations of 
human behavior, and of the deep 
motives for purchase which are so 
swiftly called to the surface—in 
the middle of the forest we can 
see only the trees. I do not mean 
of course that an advertisement for 
a chic Sunday evening dress must 
be a “q. and a.” to all those ques- 
tions. I do mean that the person 
who makes a fashion advertisement 
jolly well better “q. and a.” the 
dress and herself before she adver- 
tises that garment in the one vein 
most certain to sell it. Specifically, 
a Sunday evening dress is going to 
be more sold, better sold, if the ad- 
vertisement sells Sunday night in 
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terms of the dress. There is a 
very poor market for riding habits 
among non-horse owners. 

I aim to paint a sorry picture oi 
the dullness of fashion advertisin; 
today. Without the flexibility o: 
the mendacious camera it would bh 
pretty dreadful. Its newspaper ad 
vertising is all identical—its styles 
of art move in great cumbersom« 
cycles. Take the name off the ad 
vertisement of one store and you 
have an advertisement for mos 
any other store. 

The expedition farthest north in 
to variety usually breaks down a 
mile from home among some lip 
adjectives of the Bronx-gentec 
school. And yet here, in fashion 
is the one subject of ‘all advertis 
able subjects which is intrinsi 
cally brightest, sparklingest, gayest, 
cheerfullest, most seductive, most 
decorative, most flexible and most 
childishly human. Into its tanks 
goes the largest single appropria 
tion of money spent for any form 
of advertising—it isn’t because wi 
can’t afford fuel to make the ad 
vertising of fashion interesting, 
varied, compelling that we don't d 
it; it’s because we won't take thi 
trouble to know people, find out 
what they most want to hear, and 
then tell it to them. They will 
spend freely for it; they’re spend 
ing today for it despite our dull 
ness. 


Make a Problem 
of Fashion 


Let’s make a problem of fashion 
and study it; then the advertise 
ments will make themselves. Whe 
they do, they’ll have the only qual 
ity that is worth a nickel in any 
advertisement — sincerity. | When 
they have that, they'll sell mors 
goods than advertisements that do 
not contain sincerity. When they 
sell more goods, our pay will all 
be raised, and we will all retire, 
which will solve the unemployment 
problem. 

Let’s do it. 


Olean, N. Y., Papers Merge 
The Olean, N. Y., Times and Herald 
have been consolidated and will | 


known, after January 2, as the Olea: 
Times-Herald. It will be represented by 
The Geo. B. David Company, publishers’ 
representative. 
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“How to Save” Appeal Increases 
Sales to Farmers 


Farm-Paper Campaign Urges Them to Butcher and Eat Their Own Pork 


By T. Henry Asbury 


Advertising Manager, 


years ago the farmers were 
accustomed to doing their own 
butchering, killing hogs and mak- 
ing sausage, lard, hams and bacon 
to feed their own families through 
the winter and to sell to their 
neighbors. Then the large packers 
began to supply these products in 
greater and still greater volume— 
a process which caused large meat- 
choppers, some with capacities up 
to 15,000 pounds of sausage meat 
per hour, to take the place and do 
the work of millions of small meat 
choppers on the farms. 

Sut in spite of volume produc- 
tion of sausage and other pork 
products, there was always a de- 
mand for hand-power meat chop- 
pers from the farmer who dressed 
a few hogs, from the rural butcher 
who produced his own products, 
and from housewives who bought 
meat choppers for use in the 
kitchen. 

Comparing sales with 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 


1893, 1907 and 1921 demonstrated 
that farmers were most keenly in- 
terested in producing their own 
meat when money was scarce, and 
the year 1931—known to be a year 
of slow sales for most hardware 
specialties—was indicated as a good 
year for the sale of Enterprise 
meat choppers and lard presses. 

Home canning, for example, had 
increased greatly. Fruits and vege- 
tables were cheap and farm homes 
and other homes were preserving 
unprecedented quantities of them. 

The farm papers, almost as one, 
were urging farmers to “live off 
the farm’—to have their own 
canned goods and meats so as to 
be independent of the food prob- 
lem so far as possible. 

So, in November, 1931, we 
launched our sixtieth annual ad- 
vertising campaign to the farm 
field. Its argument to the farmers 
was simple. A typical advertise- 





economic conditions, it 
was found that sales of 
meat choppers for farm 
use were large when 
business conditions gen- 
erally were unsatisfac- 
tory. When business 
was going ahead at full 
speed, and when farm- 
ers were getting good 


prices for their pork 
and other crops, they ae. 
felt little incentive to LARD PRESS 


farm and produce meat 
for their own use. But 


when feed was cheap See 


and hogs were low, for 
any reason, the farmers 
found it to their ad- 
vantage to save money 
and stock their own 


larders by doing butch- 
ering on the farm. 
The depressions of 








Pays for ite! quickly 
Get 


do butchering on the Soames 





MEAT CHOPPERS - 


Your Hoos ARE WORTH MORE— 
here’s how to get it 
Live bogs at 5 cents aren't profitable. Bat if you turn them 


imte chops, loins, ham, bacon and sausacé amd LARD you 
cam eat all you want and sell the rest: profit both ways. 


An “ENTERPRISE” Meat Chopper 
is @ money-moker for you have “Enter 
prise” four-bleded steel 
knife and tee! 
plate, which stay sharp and 
years of service. Get 
" “Enterprise” Meat-aed- 
percutsthe meatevenlyand Food from your 
Co. of Pa., Philadelphia 


“ENTERPRISE” 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE STUFFERS 


Supply your own table with 


tasty country made 
from pork cut with an 
“ENTERPRISE” Meat-and 
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ment of the series was headed, 
“Butcher and eat your own pork 
products,” and read: 

“You can’t afford to sell live 
hogs this year. Turn them into 
hams, bacon, sausage and lard, for 
your table and to sell. 

“To make good sausage, and 
other pork products, you need 
a genuine ‘Enterprise’ Meat-and- 
Food Chopper. ; 

“To get all the lard from your 
hogs, you'll need an ‘Enterprise’ 
Lard Press.” 

This appeal was followed, of 
course, by reasons why Enterprise 
alone would meet the farmer’s re- 
quirements. 

Another argument addressed to 
millions of farmers was this: 
“Your hogs are worth more. 
Here’s how to get it.” Copy was 
along these lines: 

“Live hogs at 5 cents aren’t prof- 
itable. But if you turn them into 
chops, loins, hams, bacon and 
sausage and lard you can eat all 
you want and sell the rest: profit 
both ways.” 

In the business papers, the hard- 
ware dealers were told to recall 
their experience in the sale of fruit 
jars the past season and apply the 
same principles to meet choppers 
and lard presses. 

Hardware jobbers were quick to 
realize their opportunities for 
larger sales of choppers and lard 
presses. Hardware retailers were 
equally receptive to the plan. 

As a result of conditions, called 
to their attention both by advertis- 
ing and by direct-mail work, and 
as a result of consumer demand 
stimulated by simple, sincere adver- 
tising merely calling attention to 
conditions and suggesting the op- 
portunities for the farmer, sales of 
Enterprise meat choppers and lard 
presses have improved in a year of 
difficulties. 


Death of H. E. Dosch 

Harold E. Dosch, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Rogers-Gano Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., of Chicago, Illinois, 
died at that city last week. Formerly 
advertising manager of the Curtis-Leger 
Fixture Company, Chicago, he joined 
the Rogers-Gano agency in 1923 as an 
account executive. In the following year 
he was elected vice-president and treas- 
urer. He was thirty-four years old at 
the time of his death. 
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Yours for the Asking, 
Mr. Ramsay 


Tue Rosert E. Ramsay 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Through the Advertising Federa- 
tion there comes to hand a reprint 
entitled, “Why Advertising Should 
Be Continuous.”” We'd like to get 
some extra copies of this for dis- 
tribution. Is this a reprint of yours, 
or should we apply to the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America for such 
extras? 

Rosert E. Ramsay. 


RINTERS’ INK will be pleased 

to furnish without charge to its 
readers extra reprints of the article, 
“Why Advertising Should Be Con 
tinuous.” This was published in 
the December 25, 1930 issue. 

This article contains statements 
made by forty-four prominent ad- 
vertisers to the question: What is 
the real value of continued adver- 
tising effort? 

Among the advertisers indicating 
their stand on the question are 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, W. 
A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Bristol- 
Myers Company, Inc., Eastman 
Kodak Company, Campbell Soup 
Company, Coty, Inc., American 
Chicle Company, Life Savers, Inc., 
and Procter & Gamble Company 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Radio Campaign for Carnation 


Milk 
In addition to its usual program o/ 
magazine advertising the Carnation 


Company, Milwaukee, producer of Car 
nation Milk, will launch a nation-wic 
radio campaign for 1932. This addition, 
the company reports, will make 1932 the 
biggest advertising year in the company’s 
history. 


G. LeP. Trench Joins John 
Colby Goldfarb 


Greville Le Poer Trench, who cor 
ducted his own art studio at Los A 
eles, has joined the staff of John Col! 
oldfarb, New York art service and 1 
search bureau. He was at one time art 
director of the Los Angeles office 
James Houlihan, Inc., advertising agen 


Appoints Smith, Sturgis & 
oore 
Intourist, Inc., Russian travel bureau 
has appointed Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, ‘o 
direct its magazine and newspaper : 
vertising. 
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Here's How Times Have 


Changed in PITTSBURGH 


FIRST in 
MEN’S WEAR LINAGE 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


SEN 8) B 


Pp 


The Sun-Telegraph, in November, led 
the other Pittsburgh evening and 


Sunday newspaper with: 


AU! 


32.2% MORE Men’s Wear 
Store Advertising. 


97.4% MORE National Men's 
Wear Advertising. 


38.07% MORE Total Men's 
Wear Advertising. 


AUTHORITY—Based on figures by Media 
Records, with no alterations of any kind. 
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Superficial Coverage won't 


do the job 


NATION’S BUSINESS, alone, of 


all Business Magazines, 
offers PENETRATION .... 





City by ecity—industry by industry, NATION’S 
BUSINESS is ready to prove with actual sub- 
scriber checks, giving individual names and 
titles, that its PENETRATION of the business 
market is economical and adequate. In circu- 
lation, in reader regard and in low cost, its lead- 


ership is unquestioned. 
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“meet the folks!” 





















Along: 1,300 “Main Streets” : 
Where 1,682,848 Farm Folks 0 
Do Their Shopping . .. . 


SK merchants in any of the small town shop- 
ping centers in the Northwest (Minnesota it 
and the Dakotas) where they get the larger 

part of their trade. They will tell you “from farm 
folks,’’ whose purchases comprise from 65 to 85 per 
cent of their total business volume. a 


Sell your product to this outstanding million and a - 
half market through the advertising pages of THE r 
FARMER, which has been a close friend of Northwest it 
farm families for almost 50 years and has a larger 
circulation (272,000) than any publication of any 
kind in the territory. ‘ 


MW v 


Wj 


THE=(P)ARMER ) 
Earn Stith-Bame 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 





New York—Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc., 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago—Midwest Farm Paper Unit, Inc., Daily News Building 





Member Standard Se Farm Paper Association 
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Salesmen and Their 
Automobiles 


Horerroor Hostery Company, Lp. 
onDON, OnT., CANADA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

During the last summer I have read 
with much interest several discus- 
sions you had of the problem of the 

ration of motor cars by salesmen. 
We have had a deal of discus- 
sion in our business on this point 
at various times and I thought I 
had kept a file these articles. 
Someone, apparently, enjoyed read- 
ing the file so much that it has now 
disappeared. 

Would you think it too much 
trouble if we asked you to mail to 
us whatever clippings you have 
available of such articles as have 
appeared within the last year? This 
service will be much appreciated by 
us. 

Thanking you for this and other 
services, we are 

D. E. MacVannet, 
Sales Manager. 


frROM a matter of experiment 
and guesswork the operation of 
salesmen’s cars has developed into 
an almost exact science as fleet 
operators accumulate data on mil- 
lions of miles of operation. This is 
‘learly indicated by the trend of 
liscussion in articles on this sub- 
ject in Printers’ INK. 

Some general trends are marked. 

First, more companies are own- 
ing their own fleets, rather than 
having their salesmen own the cars 
and charge the companies on a per 
mile basis. Second, the necessity 
for complete records of all phases 
of operation has become more ob- 
vious. Third, fleet operators have 
discovered that they must work out 
their own data on operating cost 
instead of depending upon figures 
furnished by other operators. 
Fourth, there is a general liberaliz- 
ing of the attitude toward the mat- 
ter of repairs, operators realizing 
that there are certain hazards 
which cannot be avoided.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Death of A. L. Eidemiller 


Arthur L. FEidemiller, advertising 
agent for the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad, died at Chi- 
ago last week. Mr. Eidemiller joined 
the Milwaukee road as traveling pas- 
senger agent at St. Paul, Minn., twenty 
ears ago. He was a pointed advertis- 
ng agent in 1921. He was sixty-nine 
years old at the time of his death. 
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P. L. Maury, President, Arco 


Company 

Philip L. Maury is now president of 
the Arco Company, Cleveland, paints 
and varnishes. S. D. Wise, who has 
been president, and S. D. Weil, vice- 
president, have retired. 

he new president, Mr. Maury, has 
been with Valentine & Company, New 
York, as vice-president. He was for- 
merly vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Detroit Graphite Com- 
pany, Detroit, which later was merged 
with Valentine. 


Additional Johnson & Johnson 
Advertising to Ferry-Hanly 


The Hospital and Professional Service 
Division of Johnson Johnson, New 
Brunswick, N. J., has appointed the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, New 
York, to direct its advertising. This 
appointment is effective January 1, 1932. 
—— and medical journals will be 
used, 


W. C, Gray Leaves 
Sheaffer Pen 


W. C. Gray, for the last four years 
manager of publicity and sales promo- 
tion of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, Iowa, has _ re- 
signed. After the first of the year Mr. 
Gray plans to re-enter the rubber busi- 
ness, with which he was formerly asso- 
ciated. 


W. C. Bussing, Advertising 
Manager, Baltimore “Post” 


Wilford C. Bussing has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Bal- 
timore Post. He has been with various 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers in the last 
fifteen years, serving as business man- 
ager on several Indiana publications and, 
later, with the Denver, Colo., Rocky 
Mountain News. 








Harcourt Brace Appointments 


John D. Chase, publicity director of 
Harcourt Brace & Company, New York 
publishers, will be ye to Cali- 
fornia in January where he will act as 
West Coast editorial, sales and publicity 
representative of that company. He is 
succeeded as publicity director at New 
York by Mary Dupee. 


K. B. George Joins 
“Institution Management” 


Kenneth B. George, formerly with the 
R. H. Donnelley Corporation, and pre- 
viously with the New York Times, has 
joined the advertising staff of Institution 
Management, New York. 





Appoints Harvey G. Osborn 


On Guard, New York, has appointed 
Harvey G. Osborn, New York, as its 
national advertising representative. 
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Lumber Dealers to Market 
Trade-Marked Homes 


The “First National Home,” a Complete Unit, to Be Subject of National 
Merchandising Program 


HE “First National 

Home”—atrade-marked 
entity complete from cellar 
cement to chimney bricks, 
from architectural design 
to financing facilities—will 
be merchandised and ad- 
vertised on a national scale, 
beginning with the coming 
year, by lumber dealers 
operating in approximately 
1,000 markets. Manufac- 
turers of lumber and other 
materials that enter into 
small home construction 
are allied with the plan, 
which is sponsored by the 
Associated Leaders of 
Lumber and Fuel Dealers 
of America and the affil- 
iated National Homes Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

During the last five years 
these dealers have been en- 
gaged in a progressive pro- 
gram of tying up building 
materials into one package 
—the home. Now they feel 
they are ready to apply the 
label and market the prod- 
uct as a complete unit of 
standard, guaranteed quality, using 
the same creative merchandising 
and national advertising tactics as 
does the merchandiser of an auto- 
mobile or a breakfast food. 

The label in this case is a bronze 
plate which is to be attached per- 
manently to the home. It bears the 
name “First National Home,” 
which is to be the focal point in 
the dealer’s local advertising and 
merchandising work, as well as in 
the national campaign. It also car- 
ries a registry number, which re- 
fers to plans, specifications and a 
detailed record of supervision of 
construction on file at the head- 
quarters office; in addition there 
appear the names of the lumber 
dealer, the supervising architect 
and the contractor. 

The national advertising cam- 
paign featuring First National 
50 





House at Ardsley, N. Y. 
H 


Photograph Courtesy Armstrong Cork Company Model 


Designed and Built by the 
omeland Company 


Homes is scheduled to begin some 
time in the spring. The appropria- 
tion for the first year will be 
around $150,000. 

This whole program is designed 
to meet two fundamental problems 
of the lumber dealer—and with him 
the whole construction materials 
industry—with respect to the small 
home construction market, which, 
potentially at least, is important. 

The first is the problem of sell- 
ing to the consumer the idea of 
owning a home. With this is 
closely connected the matter of 
making home owning, as an invest- 
ment, feasible for the average 
family. 

The second is of selling, through 
dealer channels, quality materials 
at a fair price to whatever home 
building market might be created 
and whatever one exists. Home 
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building in the past has 
been largely conducted 
by speculative builders 
and by contractors. The 
lumber dealer, although 
a retailer in theory at 
least, was in many cases 
merely a_ wholesaler, 
selling whatever mate- 
rial he could through 
the speculative builder 
or the contractor. And 
with the latter two in 
command, most of that 
selling was on a 
price basis. The lum- 
ber dealer had small 
contact with the consumer. 

The new plan is aimed to place 
the dealer into direct, creative con- 
tact with the consumer. He takes 
over centralized responsibility for 
the entire home-building process, 
providing for the drawing up of 
plans and specifications, supervision 
of construction—which is to be car- 
ried on by “Certified Builders,” 
guarantee of workmanship and the 
use of certified materials—to be 
supplied by the manufacturers par- 
ticipating in the plan—throughout. 
Thus the factor of uncertainty as 
to the quality and genuine worth of 
the home, which is of real and 
justified existence in the mind .of 
the prospective home owner, is 
eliminated and a basis of confidence 
set for selling the home-owning 
idea. 

Also provided for is a factor that 
is not directly connected with the 
building and selling of homes, yet 
is one of the most important ele- 
ments of the creative merchandis- 
ing job. That is the matter of 
adequate financing facilities. The 


buying of a home is probably the , 


largest single investment that the 
average family makes—or thinks 
about making. That part of the 
project is usually up to the initia- 
tive and effort of the prospect him- 
self, and under such conditions the 
merchandising possibilities of the 
home as a product are obviously 
under a tremendous handicap. The 
merchandising of many products 
requiring considerably less invest- 
ment than the home—automobiles, 
radios, electric refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines—would be pretty far 


Certirieo Buioer 
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A FIRST NATIONAL HOME 


REGISTERED HOME No §EEEyay 


OSEPH FESCO 


Supervisinc ARCHITECT 
MEMBER ARCHITECTS SMALL HOUSE SERVICE BUREAU 


A Bronze Plate Is to Be Attached Permanently to 


Every Home 


south today without provision of 
ready, easily available means to 
help the prospect finance his pur- 
chase. 

The financing for First National 
Homes will be handled through the 
National Homes Finance Corpora- 
tion, in which stock is held by the 
lumber dealers and participating 
manufacturers. This organization 
owns the First National Homes 
trade-mark and will direct the na- 
tional advertising campaign, the 
Associated Leaders supervising the 
application of the merchandising 
program in the local markets. 
It makes available facilities for 
financing the home over a fifteen- 
year period, giving loans up to 75 
per cent of the value of house and 
lot. 


Plan Will Effect 
Market for Building Materials 


In addition to lopping off the 
first obstacle in merchandising the 
home-owning idea, by not only pro- 
viding a loaning facility but mate- 
rially reducing the initial capital 
needed, the financing part of the 
program is expected to have an im- 
portant effect on the market for 
quality building materials as such. 

As to the details of the dealer’s 
centralized responsibility, the archi- 
tectural designs and plans will be 
supervised by the Architect’s Small 
House Service Bureau. The rest, 
except for the financing, is handled 
by the dealer through arrange- 
ments with various building indus- 
try factors in his own community. 

Many of the features of the plan 
as a whole have been developed 





? 











and successfully applied by the 
dealers in their individual markets 
during the last five years. The 
first step came in the provision of 
certified materials, followed by in- 
troduction of the unit selling idea. 
During the last two years the cen- 
tralized responsibility and financing 
phases of the program were being 
introduced and developed. The 
adoption of the trade-mark and 
plans for a national campaign 
which came at the convention at 
Chicago recently of the Associ- 
ated Leaders, represent the final 
co-ordinating step in the placing 
of home merchandising on a plane 
comparable to the national mer- 
chandising of less complicated 
products. The new development 
also represents the first participa- 
tion of building material manufac- 
turers in the program. 

In its application to the use of 
products of different manufac- 
turers the plan is selective. In 
other words, not just one brand of 
paint, or lumber or shingles will be 
used for the homes, and the num- 
ber of manufacturers of any type 
of product is not limited to one. 
Fifteen manufacturers, including 
such companies as the E. L. Bruce 
Company, Devoe & _ Raynolds 
Company, Masonite Corporation, 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Com- 
pany, Marietta Paint & Color 
Company and others, are at present 
affliated with the program. 

It is to be noted that the homes 
to be merchandised are not of any 
standard design nor of ready-cut 
materials, the architectural con- 
sideration being completely flexible. 
And the houses need not neces- 
sarily be frame, although the spon- 
sors are lumber dealers. They 
may be brick, stone or stucco or 
whatever the individual prospect 
wants. 


Merges with Foxboro Company 
The Pyrometer Division of the Wilson- 
Maeulen Company, Inc., has been merged 
with The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., manufacturer of controlling, re- 
cording and indicating instruments. 
The Rockwell Hardness Tester, for- 
merly made by the Wilson-Maeulen Com- 
pany, will be manufactured and _ sold 
hereafter by the Wilson Mechanical In- 
strument Company, which succeeds the 
mechanical instrument division of the 
Wilson-Maeulen Company, continuing 


with offices at New York. 
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We're Tickled, Ourselves 


Wurp-Mrx Corporation, Inc. 
Loutsvitte, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

You have no idea how much we ap- 
preciate your December 4 letter. It 
tickles us to know that you have spent 
so much time to give us your opinior 
in the matter of redeemable trade cou 
pons. 

We want you to know that we in- 
quired about these coupons at several 
sources, most of them associations whose 
chief claim to fame rests on their boast 
to develop sales. The information they 
submitted to us was worth about tw 
cents in Confederate coin. 

You fellows have the goods and cer 
tainly deliver them. 

Wma. M. Snawper, 
Sales Manager. 


“National Geographic 
Magazine” Adds to Staff 


Earl M. Wilson, formerly manager 
of the New York ‘office of the Curtis 
Publishing Company, and, more re- 
cently, conducting his own manufactur- 
ing business, has joined the National 
Geographic Magazine, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. 

L. Rohe Walter, formerly an account 
executive with The Blackman Company, 
New York, has joined the advertising 
staff at that city of the National Geo 
graphic Magazine. 


J. B. Wilson Joins 
Scripps- Howard 
James B. Wilson, formerly with the 
Chicago Evening American, has joined 
the Chicago office of the Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Casket Account to Archer 


The Crane & Breed Casket Company, 
Cincinnati, has appointed the Archer 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. A test 
campaign, using radio and direct mail 
advertising, will soon seen start, 


Buffalo Agency Changes Name 


Burton Bigelow, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 


‘advertising agency, has changed its name 


to Bigelow, Bowers and Thompson, the 
partners being Burton Bigelow, E. L. 
Bowers and Owen F. Thompson. 


Joins Pedlar & Ryan 


Arthur E. McElfresh, formerly sales 
manager of Mandel Brothers and ad- 
vertising director of Lord & Taylor, 
New York, has joined Pedlar & Ryan, 
New York advertising agency. 


E. J. McEntee with Hagstrom 


E. J. McEntee, formerly with Irving 
Underhill, Inc., New York photographer, 
has joined the Hagstrom Company, Inc., 
commercial photographer of that city, as 
manager of the photograph department. 
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At the Union Station 
PHOENIX—ARIZONA 


Served by the main line of the Southern Pacific rail- 
road, and also by the Santa Fe railroad, Phoenix 
is within easy reach from all cities in Arizona and 
outside points. The recent expenditure 

of $15,000,000 for improvements 

by the Southern Pacific is proof 
of the importance of Phoenix 
as a strategic center of the 
market it supplies. 










Advertisers may now reach the homes of 
Phoenix and its trading area more thoroughly 
than ever through the use of the 


——— 


[PHOENIX REPUBLIC AND GAZETTE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Recresented Narionally by Willems. Lewrence & Cresmer Co 






















HE Borden Farm Products 
Company has been exceedingly 
busy during the last few weeks in 
spreading Christmas cheer among 
the youngsters—not forgetting, at 
the same time, the value of adver- 
tising to the parent through the 
child. 

For several years the Borden 
company has promoted the sale of 
toy Borden milk wagons. Although 
the selling of these toys is handled 


+ 
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Milk Wagons for Christmas 
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by the manufacturer who makes 
them, Borden assists by featuring 
the miniature wagons in its news- 
paper advertising. This year a less 
expensive wagon has been de- 
veloped, in two sizes, retailing at 
$1 and $3, and a Borden motor 
truck has been added to the line. 
The soundness of the idea is evi- 
dent from the fact that more than 
350,000 of these toy wagons and 
trucks were sold. 


+ + 


Handshake in This Letter 


HE big company that wel- 

comes a new stockholder has a 
problem. How can it make the 
newcomer feel that he is a member 
of a business family without being 
undignified? Here is a letter that 
puts a real handshake into the 
process and does other jobs at the 
same time. 





Best & Co. 
New York 
Dear Mr. 
t me welcome you to _ the 


steadily increasing number of Best 
& Co. stockholders and remind you: 

That a charge account is good in 

each of our Branches; 

hat we were established more 
than a half century ago to outfit 
babies and children, and have nat- 
urally grown with them, so that we 
now specialize in outfitting the whole 
family; 

That modern methods are good, 
and so are old and tried standards, 
(we have them both); 

That we believe the thinking pub- 
lic wants style and quality at a 
fair price, in other words, value; 


That a store’s ability to sell at 
reasonabie 


prices depends on its 





Cost-Of-Doing-Business, (so far as 
we have been able to ascertain 
Best’s Cost - Of - Doing - Business is 
about the lowest in the City, due to 
the fact that our main store and 
branches are compact in size, that 
we have never paid extravagant 
rents, that our organization is one 
of workers, selected on merit alone, 
with no high priced relatives, pas- 
sengers, or top heavy organization 
to increase the overhead) ; 

That our advertising claims are 


marked by “under statement,” and 
not by absurd “claims” and “slo- 
gans’”’; 


That our basic aim is to conduct 
our business in the service of the 
public, our stockholders and em- 
ployees, so as to create Good-Will; 

That economy of quality is the 
greatest economy of all, and this 
we offer. 

Puitip LeBovuritiier, 
President. 


The informality, friendliness, in- 
formation in this particular letter 
led one stockholder, who owns 
stock also in ninety-eight other 
companies, to say that it was the 
best letter of the sort he had ever 
received. 
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1939 





In 1932—goods will move to the consumer 


through intelligent buying rather than through 
high-pressure selling. 


Prospective purchases will come in for more 
family discussion—which means evening dis- 
cussion. And the Boston Evening Transcript 
will sit in at the conference. Tomorrow's 
purchases will be sold tonight. 


Buyers will be persons with money to buy. 
There will be less mortgaging of future 


income. 


Here’s your market. lHere’s your medium. 


BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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in the minds of Dairy 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING’S 


LEADERSHI 


is in its 


READERSHI 


THE RESULT OF GIVING FARM PEOPLE WHAT THEY NEED AND WA 


Your farm customers in the Heart region are enjoying the mos) 
stable cash income of any group of farmers in the United Statesi 
They produce more than three-fourths of all the butter and 
cheese, and half of all the market milk in the entire nation. Thei 
weekly cream checks are like salary checks—their greatest sourc¢ 
of cash income is from dairy products. You realize the stability 
of this cash income when you know that consumption of dair 
products is increasing—butter consumption is greater now thar 
ever before in our history. And consider this—the spread betwee 
feed costs and the prices the farmer gets for his products is wider 
than any time during the past 20 years, which means relativel 
greater profits. Successful Farming gives you an opportunity t@ 
tell your selling message to more farmers in the Heart region 
the heart of America’s dairy industry, than can be reached thr 
any other magazine. 


SUCCESSEU 


THE MAGAZINE OF FARM BUSINESS .N 
Meredith Publishing Compan 
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DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


rages of advertising — twelve months of 1931 


. Successful Farming 


). Farm Journal 


3. Capper’s Farmer 


--NOTE.. 
. Country Gentleman If other information fur- 


nished you seems incon- 
sistent with this, please 
note we use the PAGE as 
the measuring unit (the 
unit used by advertisers in 
buying magazine space), 
and not the AGATE LINE 
(a mechanical unit). 


a 


America’ .. Agricultural 
the UPPER MISSISSIPPI WALLEY 
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— is pre- 
ceded by recogni- 
tion of need, closely 
followed by desire to 
possess. Consider then 
— whence comes the 
urge to buy? 

When Junior, the High 
School son, scents a 
family need, his voc- 
iferous condemnation 
of the lack; his con- 
stant insistence upon 
the importance of fill- 
ing the want; his 
relentless, aggressive 
urging for a purchase, 
fan the flames of 
family desire, usually 
resulting in purchase. 


Advertisers cannot 
afford to overlook so 
prolific a source of 
**urge to buy.”’ Adver- 
tisers cannot afford to 
overlook that great 
multitude of High 
School sons who read 


BOYS’ LIFE. 


Herbert C. Shannon, 17 
years old, Boy Scout, of 
Oak Park High School, [ll., 


is an actual, typical reader 
of BOYS’ LIFE. 


PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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There’s a Style Element, It Seems, 
Even in Hack Saws 


Plus in Product and Package Designs Supplies Sales Hook for 
Industrial Goods 


NE of the most interesting 

recent developments in the 
field of industrial marketing has 
been the adaptation by industrial 
concerns of the styling principle in 
merchandising. Steam-shovel manu- 
facturers are redesigning steam 
shovel cabs. Hand-shovel manu- 
facturers are featuring the design 
factors of their products. 

Clemson Brothers, Inc., manufac- 
turer of hack-saw blades, on 
December 1 introduced a new prod- 
uct, a blade made from Molyb- 
denum steel, a metal new to the 
hack-saw industry. This material 
is being used in the manufacture 
of Victor saws, which are sold ex- 
clusively through industrial and 
mill supply dealers, and Star saws, 
sold exclusively through the hard- 
ware trade. 

The chief arguments in favor of 
the new product is that Molyb- 
denum steel is ideally suited to even 


the toughest jobs that face a heavy 
duty blade. Of great importance 
in today’s market is the fact that 
the new blades will cost the user 
about one-half as much as he has 
been paying for hack-saws in the 
past. 

In introducing the new products 
the company has not been content 
to rest its sales efforts solely on 
these two arguments. It has sought 
to add as many plusses as can be 
added in selling an _ industrial 
product. 

One of these plusses is to be 
found in an adaptation of the style 
principle. Some years ago manu- 
facturers of hack-saw blades be- 
came interested in some system of 
identifying their products other 
than the system of stamping the 
manufacturer’s name in the steel. 
Various methods of identification 
had been used; decalcomanias of 
the trade-mark, colored edges, 

/ 


On the Left Are the Old Star and Victor Packages—The New Packages 
Are on the Right—The Blades in Center Foreground Are Blades from 
One of the Packages—They Are Held Together by a Paper Band 
59 
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striped sides, and other means. 

None of these methods seemed 
quite satisfactory to Clemson and, 
therefore, after some investigation, 
the company discovered a method 
whereby the whole blade may be 
given a distinctive metallic color 
over all. For Star blades a red- 
dish copper color was chosen 
Victor blades are colored in gold. 
On each blade is also a newly de- 
signed decalcomania trade-mark. In 
finishing the blades with the dis- 
tinctive colors the company has 
worked out a process of combining 
a lubricant with the finish. 

The advantages of the color are 
obvious. It gives a ready means 
of identification both for the com- 
pany to use in its advertising and 
sales literature and, also, in the 
shop where the worker can in- 
stantly identify the blade easily. 

Once the color had been decided 
upon, the company set out to re- 
design the packages in which the 
blades are shipped. Simple, color- 
ful designs were created for car- 
tons and these designs were carried 
over to the small paper band that is 
used to wrap the blades together in 
the box. 

The design factor was carried 
still further to the direct-mail 
literature and dealer folders. For 
instance the folder created for 
hardware dealers has on its cover 
a design adapted from the con- 
tainer design used on the Star saw 
boxes. 


How New Packages Were 
Introduced to Salesmen 


Next came the question of in- 
troducing the new products to the 
market. At a sales convention of 
the Clemson organization in No- 
vember the salesmen were shown 
the new blades and packages. Win- 
dow display ideas were talked over 
as were other means of pushing 
the products. 

In the December issues of indus- 
trial magazines and hardware busi- 
ness papers, first announcements of 
the new products were made. These 
announcements, in black and white, 
were signed by Richard D. Clem- 
son, president of the company. In 
other advertisements the company 
used color—showing the blades in 
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their actual gold or copper color. 
The advertising emphasis, how- 
ever, is on the advantages of 
Molybdenum and the economy pos- 
sible in using the new blades. 

At the same time that the adver- 
— was running, direct-mail 

—— were being sent to in- 

rial users and hardware deal- 
ers. They were in color and played 
up the economy angle and were as 
carefully styled as the packages, 
showing the blades in color for 
quick identification. 

The Clemson campaign is an in- 
teresting and timely example of the 
importance of the styling factor in 
the marketing of even the most 
prosaic industrial products. 


International Shoe Adds 
Two Lines 


The International Shoe Company will 

manufacture and distribute Queen Qual 
ity and Dorothy Dodd Shoes. These lines 
are to be sold to the retail trade by the 
Jueen Quality Shoe Company and _ the 
Jorothy Dodd Shoe Company, both of 
St. Louis, two newly organized branches 
of the International Shoe Company, 
which will be under the general super- 
vision of A. B. Fletcher, a director of 
the company. 

Mr. Fletcher has appointed Thomas F 
Byrnes, Jr., sales manager; William P. 
Byrnes as merchandise manager and 
John L. Sullivan as stylist. Both Messrs 
Byrnes were formerly associated with 
the Thomas G. Plant Corporation. Mr 
ae formerly styled the Boyd-Welsh 
ine. 

In acquiring Queen Quality and Doro- 

thy Dodd, the International Shoe Com- 
any did not take over the Thomas G. 
lant retail stores, which will continue 
to be operated by the latter from their 
Boston office. 


F. W. Richardson Again Takes 
Up Publishing 


Friend W. Richardson, former Gov- 
ernor of California and formerly owner 
of the Berkeley, Calif., Gazette, has 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Alameda, Calif., Times-Star. He wil 
assume active charge. — 


Harry Tipper Le: Leaves General 


Motors Export 
Harry Tipper, who has been general 
sales manager of the General Motors 
Export Corporation since 1925, has re- 
signed. Mr. Tipper was also former! 
advertising manager of the Texas Com 
pany for a number of years. 


Death of R. R. l’Hommedieu 
Richard Ralph 1l’'Hommedieu, wh ) 
operated his own advertising and put 
licity service in San Francisco, died 
recently. He was sixty-nine years old. 
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Ethics of Health Publicity as It 


Involves Testimonials 


Propriety of Endorsements by Doctors and Nurses Should Be Judged by 
Effects They Have 


By Meta Pennock, A.B. 


Editor, The Trained Nurse and Hospital Review 


HE unexpected pictures of cap 

and uniform which fill the ad- 
vertisements in current magazines 
are sufficient evidence of the rating 
which health advertisers place upon 
the nurse’s influence with the pub- 
lic. Her definite recommendation 
is seldom stated in words, but her 
presence hovers in the background 
to carry the desired impression. 

As a matter of fact, the woman 
is seldom a nurse—just an attrac- 
tive model dressed in the uniform 
—but the public fails to reason this 
out. By the psychological device 
which we call substitution the emo- 
tion which the public feels for the 
nurse—that combination of respect 
for her knowledge of health and 
sanitation and admiration for her 
spirit of service—is transferred to 
the product. This is excellent, per- 
haps, for the panacea advertised, 
but at times cheapening to the ex- 
ploited profession. 

The nurse may be an advocate of 
comfortable beds which bring re- 
freshing sleep, of pure cold creams 
which prevent dermatitis, but she 
steps out of her professional 
mantle when she defines comfort as 
conferred by only one type of bed 
or purity in cream by only one ex- 
pensively advertised variety. If 
the nurse is to serve the public as 
the interpreter of science she must 
be looked upon as a person of un- 
biased opinion whose approval is 
given only on the basis of merit. 

To illustrate the complications 
which may arise we are appending 
specific situations: 


Example A 


In 1927, if our memory serves us, 
an outstanding figure in the profes- 
sion of nursing wrote a booklet 





Portion of an article, reprinted by spe- 
cial permission, from The Trained Nurse 
and Hospital Review. 


outlining a simple procedure in 
home nursing. The booklet was 
issued by a company manufactur- 
ing one product which might be 
used in such a procedure. The au- 
thor made no mention, in the text 
of her booklet, of the product 
which paid the expense of the 
printing, but a line at the bottom 
of each page set forth one of the 
advantages of the product manu- 
factured. The author permitted her 
previous nursing connections to be 
included under her name. Was 
this ethical, was this protecting the 
public? 

We would like to add other ex- 
amples before drawing conclusions. 


Example B 


At about the same time, one of 
our outstanding exponents in pub- 
lic health education, a physician 
and research worker, wrote an in- 
troduction to a pamphlet dealing 
with the history and value of 
cereals. No specific cereal was 
mentioned in the text, though a 
picture of the factory of the com- 
pany financing the publication ap- 
peared as an illustration. Was this 
ethical, was this protecting the 
public? 


Example C 


A physician was called in as con- 
sultant by a company manu factur- 
ing a breakfast food which is sold 
nationally. Under his direction the 
company changed the character of 
its advertising so that its product 
fulfilled the health requirements 
set up as necessary criteria of ex- 
cellence. In his own practice that 
physician had observed the results 
which he advised the company to 
stress. The advertisements which 
he supervised and the booklets 
which he wrote were unsigned. He 
accepted a consultant’s fee for the 
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knowledge and time which he gave 
to the project. Was this ethical, 
was this protecting the public? 


Example D 


A nurse accepted a prize of 
money for writing a laudatory tes- 
timonial on the clean method in 
which a certain type of cigarette is 
wrapped. She did not include her 
connections, ‘professional or educa- 
tional, but she did give her address 
so that former and prospective pa- 
tients and supporting doctors were 
able to identify her. Is this ethi- 
cal, is this protecting the public? 

In the case of Example A, we 
believe that when an authority on 
a procedure is asked to write a 
health lesson that person is wisely 
seizing every opportunity to help 
the public and should be com- 
mended. From the standpoint of 
psychology, we would consider it 
better if no- mention were made of 
the product on the pages where the 
procedure was being described as 
the line distracts attention and by 
association implies that the nurse- 
writer is advocating the use of the 
product mentioned. It would seem 
best, in such a case, to print the 
booklet with an announcement at 
the beginning or at the end that 
other booklets might be secured 
from the Company. 

In Case B, where public educa- 
tion was being carried out by the 
booklet on cereals, the introduction 
seems valid. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, the application of the psycho- 
logical principle of association 
should have been applied and the 
drawing of the specific cereal fac- 
tory omitted. The name at the be- 
ginning or the end, would have 
seemed sufficient. 


Ethical to Accept 
Remuneration 


Case C, where remuneration is 
accepted, is, it seems to us, also 
quite ethical. The author writing 
these advertisements wanted to 
have the public get the right slant 
on the use of cereals. The time 
and energy which he had to expend 
called for remuneration. The fact 
that his own name was not men- 
tioned in advertisements or book- 
lets obviated the difficulty of in- 
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volving his university, his medical 
college or his professional associ- 
ates in the decision of whether or 
not he should undertake such a 
consultant service, and also made it 
impossible for the public to mis- 
judge his motives, etc. 


Should Nurses 
Endorse Smoking? 


Example D is the most difficult 
to estimate by the measuring rod 

f “Was this protecting the pub- 
lic?” Those who believe that smok- 
ing is a vicious health habit which 
should not be countenanced by a 
health worker, feel that the nurse 
who tacitly sanctions the use of 
cigarettes is not protecting the pub- 
lic. Moreover, they feel that in 
signing herself as a nurse she 
brings the whole profession of 
nursing under the indictment. The 
fact that she signed her name, these 
debaters argue, may mean that 
some doctors and patients who dis- 
agree with her on this point may 
lose faith in her good judgment on 
points which involve the skilful 
practice of nursing. On the other 
hand, those who believe that smok- 
ing, in moderation, is a harmless 
social custom which promotes good 
fellowship and, on occasion, pro- 
vides a mild form of stimulus, are 
less shocked by the action of the 
nurse. They see chiefly her good 
sense in showing smokers how to 
avoid possible infection. 

The situations presented show 
the diversity of approach to this 
question of ethics—as a moral duty 
in relation to our own conduct or 
in relation to the effect it may 
have upon others. For example, 
a doctor who has made a careful 
test of his patient’s intestinal tract, 
might decide that the degree of al- 
kalinity or acidity, or the variety 
of intestinal flora, indicated the 
use of a specfic medicine. Quite 
correct as a moral duty toward the 
patient whose condition he has 
diagnosed; but what of the effect 
of spreading such a fact over the 
pages of the daily newspaper where 
those who are suffering from un- 
diagnosed peptic ulcer, from intus- 
susception, cancer, etc., may seize 
upon it as the cure for their symp- 
toms. 
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If Economists Can Have Plans, 


So Can Clock Makers 


Mr. Whitehead Submits Idea for New Economic Set-Up That He Thinks 
Ought to Work 


ITH economic plans for busi- 

ness stabilization now so nu- 
merous that comparison charts are 
veing issued about them, it is only 
fair that a business man should 
iave a plan of his own. R. H. 
Whitehead, president of the New 
Haven Clock Company, has a plan 
for a fact-finding organization in- 
cluded among its members and 
councilors for each industry ob- 
tained from outside the ranks of 
that industry. 

The thought back of this idea is 
to bring into each industry a new 
outside viewpoint and to render 
constructive service. As Mr. White- 
head describes his choice: 

“Because of his independence he 
will be in a position to obtain facts 
that members of the given industry 
would not divulge to each other. 
By helpful contacts with manage- 
ment in the particular industry and 
by having the advantage of being 
in unbiased possession of the facts, 
the councilor would do much to 
bring about better conditions in 
many industries. In cases of fail- 
ure the councilor would at least be 
in a position of knowing the facts 
and having the reasons for failure 
to obtain a desirable result. If the 
council as a whole could not ob- 
tain a desirable result, it could re- 
quest additional legislation and 
powers, or ask for the modification 
of existing legislation. It would be 
the proper agency to consider in- 
dustrial plans and to put any ap- 
proved plan or proposal into effect.” 


Each Industry Is a 
National Asset 


It is the Whitehead idea that 
each industry is a national asset 
and that the nation has a preferred 
interest in such industries. Unless 
industry as a whole can adjust it- 
self to the proper employment of 
our industrial population it can 
never sell that industrial population 
sufficient goods to keep its own 
wheels going. With no throttle on 
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such cut-throat competition in these 
times and undue expansion in times 
of inflation, the industrial system 
needs laws set up by itself for its 
own benefit. Mr. Whitehead, real- 
izing fully the difficulties of the 
program he suggests, wants to 
create a council to consider the 
problem of setting up such regular 
laws by bringing the outside view- 
point to each industry. He dramati- 
cally states his premise in this way: 

“The free functioning of the law 
of supply and demand coupled with 
the law of the jungle in depression 
and rapaciousness in times of in- 
flation, will alone, and uncontrolled, 
eventually result in national dis- 
aster.” 


Not a Job for Trade 
Associations 


This clock manufacturer realizes 
that trade associations in industry 
establish codes of ethics which 
everyone subscribes to, but to which 
few conscientiously adhere. All 
businesses recognize the advantages 
of co-operative effort but few are 
willing to sacrifice much to bring 
it about. To that end he suggests 
the necessity of outside leadership, 
men to serve on such a proposed 
council would perform ‘ ‘an unsel f- 
ish and patriotic duty and it is 
recognized that the success of the 
plan depends on capable patrioti- 
cally inspired industrial leaders, 
backed by a wealth of experience. 
being willing to give of their time.” 

With this sort of a background 
Mr. Whitehead makes the follow- 
ing specific suggestions : 


1. That for each industry the 
President ask some _ recognized 
leader in an outside non-competi- 
tive industrial group to act as con- 
sultant and councilor for the par- 
ticular industry. 

2. That surveys be made and 
furnished this councilor as to the 
results of the particular industry 
and its members, that the consul- 
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tant contact all Government depart- 
ments including internal revenue, 
commerce, tariff, labor, etc., and 
obtain all the available facts. 

3. Next, that he contact the in- 
dividual members of the industry 
so that he becomes possessed of 
further facts and a knowledge of 
the personnel and the needs of the 
particular industry he represents. 

4. The consultant with his broad 
experience and unbiased viewpoint, 
unhampered by too close an asso- 
ciation with the industry, would 
then be in a position to make 
recommendations and to assist in 
organizing the industry as a group, 
if no trade association exists. He 
would use his influence to strengthen 
existing trade associations. 

5. It would be the aim of the 
councilor, after becoming possessed 
of all the facts, to exert a personal 
helpful effort to bring about every 
possible degree of co-operation and 
sound policies in the particular in- 
dustry, including the elimination of 
unfair trade practices. 

6. In event of his being unable 
to bring about constructive co- 
operation he would at least be in 
possession of the facts and the rea- 
sons why co-operation could not be 
obtained; these to be referred to 
and considered by the council as 
a whole. 

7. As a group the council would 
devise, recommend and _ consider 
legislation or modifications of ex- 
isting legislation and means to bring 
about the result sought for. 

8. The council would give articu- 
lation to industry as a whole in an 
unbiased manner and would be able 
to back their recommendations with 
facts, not merely opinions. They 
would, properly co-ordinated, exer- 
cise an influence for co-operation in 
industry, and, backed by the proper 
legislation, they would be able to 
achieve co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion in the entire industrial fabric 
of the nation. 

9. It is the purpose to make the 
council not only advisory but flex- 
ible, so that it could adapt itself to 
carry out any general industrial 
proposal adopted. 


This idea of setting up not a 
supreme economic council with 
dictatorial powers such as have 
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been suggested by other individ- 
uals and groups, but a different sort 
of council in an advisory capacity 
which could get at the facts, seems 
worthy of attention along with the 
other more ambitious plans. 


Heads Printing Industries 
Division 
George C. Van Vechten, superinten- 
dent of the Stecher Lithograph Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y., has been named 
chairman of the Printing Industries Di- 


vision of The American Society of 
Mechanical _ Engineers. He succeeds 
Arthur Jewett, director of the Col- 


lege of Industries, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Edward Pierce Hulse, printing engi- 
neer, New York, was named secretary, 
succeeding Walter E. Wines, manager 
of the mechanical department, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Floyd 
E. Wilder, mechanical research, Hearst 
Publications, New York, was elected tc 
the five-year term on the executive com- 
mittee, succeeding Frederick M. Feiker, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 


Geyer Agency Adds to Staff 


H,. Glen a has joined The Geyer 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, as an account executive. He 
was formerly a member of the copy staff 
of the Newell-Emmett Company, New 
York, and the Ralph H. Jones Company, 
Cleveland. 

Robert C. Dillon, recently with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, New York, 
has also joined the Geyer agency at 
New York, as an account executive. 

Miss Catherine Cleary, formerly fash- 
ion editor for the Clarke, Wolfe Fashion 
Organization, has been appointed stylist 
for the agency. 


Wilson Line to Guenther-Law 


Wilson Line, Inc., passenger and 
freight transportation, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Baltimore and Washington, has 
appointed the Philadelphia office of Ru- 
dolph Guenther-Russell Law, advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. News- 
paper, outdoor and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be used. 


Appoints Allen-Klapp 


The Macomb, IIl., Journal has ap- 
ointed The Allen-Klapp Company, pub- 
fishers’ representative, as its advertising 
representative in both Eastern and West- 
ern territory. 


Joins King & Wiley Agency 

Mrs. A. E. Hughes has been added to 
the staff of King & Wiley & Company, 
Cleveland advertising agency, as a con- 
tinuity writer. 
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Spelling Bee 











ORE than 400,000 children were enrolled 

in the Kentucky State and the Southern 
Indiana Spelling Bees. In the finals 104 boys and 
girls, representing 102 Kentucky counties or their 
principal cities, met to decide 

A the State championship. Like- 

wise 48 boys and girls from 

KENTUCKIANA 24 Southern Indiana counties 
We Sate Leste. and their principal cities met 
includes proctically to decide the championship 

2 large portion of OF their section. The victors 
Southern Indiana, in these final contests were 


can be effectively 


reached and sold at sent to The National Spell- 
one low cost thru 


these papers alone. ing Bee in Washington by— 


THE COURIER-JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. Audit Bureau of Circulations 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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22+ 1931 **SUCCESS STORIES#7 1, 


g 
Cadillac- LaSalle 


goes ahead in 


Philadelphia* ! 


























* Back of Cadillac-La Salle’s sales increase — and 
the other successes to be brought to the advertisers’ ¢ 
attention in this series—is an amazing story. Every 
manufacturer selling in this market should hear it 
before another advertising dollar is spent in 
Philadelphia. 





p—— 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . . Drp] 


PUBLIC efsee28 LEDGEM, ; 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY MORNI 
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DRIESETHE PHILADELPHIA MARKET... 





DurinG the first nine 
le months of 1931 Cadillac- 
La Salle sold 38.8% of all 
high-priced cars purchased 
in Philadelphia, as against 
31.6% for 1930—an improve- 


ment of position in its price 


field of 7.2%. 


During the first nine months 
of 1931 Cadillac-La Salle 
used 70.6% of all its Phila- 
delphia advertising in the 
Curtis-Martin Newspapers. 








DEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


GEMe Philadelphia Inquirer 


UNDAY MORNING SUNDAY 
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Radio Commission on 
Listeners’ Rights 


UTTING the problem of radio 

advertising squarely up to the 
broadcasters themselves, the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, in a state- 
ment issued early this week, recom- 
mended a more thorough study of 
the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
National Association of Broad- 
casters. It called particular atten- 
tion to the responsibility of the sta- 
tion for the type of advertising that 
it allows to go out over its wave- 
length and indicated that a growth 
of fraudulent or unethical advertis- 
ing may lead to legislative action. 

Part of the Commission’s state- 
ment follows: 

There are 123,000,000 people in 
the United States wholly dependent 
upon those few persons (radio 
broadcasters) for their radio enter- 
tainment. Their rights in this new 
art cannot be denied. And if their 
share of this form of entertainment 
can be received only at the expense 
of advertising statements or claims 
which are false, deceptive or exag- 
gerated, or at the expense of pro- 
grams which contain matter which 
would be commonly regarded as 
offensive to persons of recognized 
types of political, social and re- 
ligious belief then they are justified 
in demanding a change in the sys- 
tem. 

The good-will of the listener is 
the station’s only asset, and, there- 
fore, this problem first should rest 
with the licensees of stations. The 
problem should not be taken out of 
their hands until they have had 
full opportunity to make the neces- 
sary corrections. 

If they decline the opportunity, 
or seizing it, fail, the matter should 
be treated with proper legislation. 
As an aid and a guide in the mat- 
ter, the Commission commends to 
the licensee of each radio broad- 
casting station for his most serious 
consideration the following code of 
ethics which has been adopted by 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 

1. Recognizing that the radio 
audience includes persons of all 
ages and all types of political, so- 












cial and religious belief, every 
broadcaster will endeavor to pre- 
vent the broadcasting of any matter 
which would commonly be regarded 
as offensive. 

2. When the facilities of a broad- 
caster are used by others than the 
owner, the broadcaster shall ascer- 
tain the financial responsibility and 
character of such client, that no 
dishonest, fraudulent or dangerous 
person, firm or organization may 
gain access to the radio audience. 

3. Matter which is barred from 
the mails as fraudulent, deceptive 
or obscene shall not be broadcast. 

4. Every broadcaster shall exer- 
cise great caution in accepting any 
advertising matter regarding prod- 
ucts or services which may be in- 
jurious to health. 

5. No broadcaster shall permit 
the broadcasting of advertising 
statements or claims which he 
knows or believes to be false, de- 
ceptive or grossly exaggerated. 

6. Every broadcaster shall strictly 
follow the provisions of the Radio 
Act of 1927 regarding the clear 
identification of sponsored or paid- 
for material. 

7. Care shall be taken to prevent 
the broadcasting of statements 
derogatory to other stations, to in- 
dividuals, or to competing products 
or services, except where the law 
specifically provides that the sta- 
tion has no right of censorship. 

8. Where charges of violation of 
any article of the Code of Ethics 
of The National Association oi 
Broadcasters are filed in writing 
with the managing director, the 
board of directors shall investigate 
such charges and notify the station 
of its findings. 


San Francisco ‘‘Examiner” 
Appoints W. J. Daly 


William J. Daly has been appointe: 
manager of the general advertising de 
oa of the San Francisco Examiner 
le has been a member of the Hearst Or 
ganization for many years. Beginning 
on the general advertising staff of th: 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, he was 
later transferred to New York as it 
representative. Subsequently he hecam 
associated with the New York office of 
W. W. Chew, Eastern representative o 
the San Francisco Examiner. 

For the last two years Mr. Daly ha 
served on the staff of the Rodney | 
Boone Organization in New York. 
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As a Job Hunter Writeth in His 
Letter, So Is He 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you answer this question? I 
have on my desk more than eighty 
letters from men who replied to an 
advertisement we published recently 
for a man to fill a vacancy on the 
staff of our agency. Most of these 
applicants don’t deserve employ- 
ment. They fail to furnish the in- 
formation requested in the adver- 
tisement. Many write carelessly. 
Few write letters which click. Have 
you heard other advertisers also sug- 
gest that some men who write in to 
sell an interview, prove by their own 
letters they are not qualified for the 


job? 
I. &. B. 


E certainly have. 

For some reason letters that 
click, few enough even in good 
times, seem to become even fewer 
when jobs are scarce. 

One other agency advertiser told 
us that only three out of ninety- 
eight letters secured the interview 
that all of them sought. One of 
the principal duties of the sales ex- 
ecutive this man was seeking, was 
the ability to handle correspondence 
intelligently. Almost fifty men ruled 
themselves out at the start by hur- 
riedly written notes or carelessly 
composed letters. 

Almost twenty more eliminated 
themselves from consideration by 
ignoring two simple requests made 
in the copy for past experience in 
detail, and salary expected. 

They tried to rest their case until 
the interview (which they never 
secured), did not even mention the 
questions, or gave an evasive reply. 

If a man can’t obey orders be- 
fore he is hired, he is a failure be- 
fore he starts—if he starts. 

Some sent carbons instead of 
originally typed letters, some wrote 
scrawlingly in long hand, only four 
out of ninety-eight thought that a 
photograph would be a help to the 
man making a decision. Some 
blatantly boasted of their ability, 
or made an inane remark in their 
letter such as “I shall appreciate an 
interview at your earliest conve- 
nience and go into details at that 
time.” 

The man who sits down before 
eighty or 100 letters to pick six or 





seven men to interview for a job is 
certainly entitled to a better break 
than the vast army looking for 
work is now giving him. 

Just in case some of the men 
who answer advertisements really 
want a job, here are a few simple 
suggestions : 

1. Read the advertiser’s copy 
carefully. 

2. Answer his advertisement—all 
of it. 

3. Write a simple, direct and 
convincing letter—typed, if possible. 

4. If the writer has had no ex- 
perience in the line, let him say so 
frankly and not try to bluff or 
evade. 

5. Tell the advertiser all he 
wants to know. If a photograph is 
sent, write a reason for sending it 
in simple words. 

6. When stating age, let the 
writer say 22 or 43 without trying 
to sell either “militant youth” or 
“the matured judgment and ex- 
perience of a man in the prime of 
life.” 

7. Let the seeker write good En- 
glish, do some paragraphing, look 
up the spelling of any words which 
are doubtful. Let him sign his 
name, give address and telephone 
number. 

If these few rules seem simple, 
obvious and unnecessary, ask any 
man who has advertised recently to 
get a man, how many out of 100 
observe them or any four of them. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


R. F. Yambert Joins Graphic 
Arts Photo 


Ralph F. Yambert, space buyer and 
production manager ‘of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Emil Brisacher & Staff, 
advertising agency, has joined the sales 
staff of the Graphic Arts Photo & Color 
Plate Company, of that city. 


P. A. Phillips with Lexington 
Hotel 


P. A. Phillips, for the last ten years 
in charge of advertising and publicity 
of the Turner Construction Company, 
New York, has joined The Lexington 
Hotel, of that city, as promotion 
manager. 


Showing Indoor Girls How They 
Can Have Outdoor Complexions 


How a New Product, in Highly Competitive Cosmetic Field, Quickly 
Established Itself 


HROUGH a policy of testing, 
a product that is not yet four 
years old and which is one of 
ninety-three standard brands in its 
field has won a secure place. One 
investigation by an impartial au- 
thority reports it jumped from 
eleventh place in 1930 to seventh 
place in 1931. 

It is Outdoor Girl face powder, 
made by the Crystal Chemical Com- 
pany, New York. At one time the 
company produced a long line of 
pharmaceutical products. Many of 
the weak sisters were weeded out 
and the company concentrated on 
its Z. B. T. baby talcum. It con- 
tinued to produce cosmetics for 
several private brand distributors 


until the decision was made to 
bring out its own branded face 
powder. 


The company worked out a for- 


mula which had olive oil as its 
base. The formula patented, steps 
were taken to decide upon a brand 
name and distribution methods. 
Meantime the market had been 
studied. Instead of following cus- 
tom, the company determined to 
blaze its own trail and avoid every- 
thing that connoted a _ French 
atmosphere. For a name, Outdoor 
Girl was chosen; for a market, 
girls in business, on Main Street 
and those who lived in the Bronx. 
Pass up the elite, talk right to the 
mass market, was and is the com- 
pany’s policy. 

This was in 1928. Since that time 
the company has consistently re- 
frained from the use of any French 
expression in its copy. 

Extensive sampling introduced 
Outdoor Girl. Literally a million 
packages were distributed at places 
where the masses con- 
gregate, at subway sta- 











BE “OUTDOORS” | «: 


IN THE RADIANCE OF YOUR SKIN 
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A new type of complexion for the modern woman—a 
radia, n-tanned “‘outdoog™ say: 


Out-of-Doors Dominated Early Appeal. 


Changed This, as the Next Page Will Show 
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“Kiding used to play havoc 
with my complexion. The sun, 
wind and dust dried my skin 
and made it coarse and ugly. 
Since discovering ovtpoor 
Girt, | don't have to worry. 
it's a wonderful protective 
against sun-burn and expo- 


Hotel Plaza, New York 


tion entrances, outside 
motion picture 
houses, and at bathing 
beaches. These brought 
the women to the drug 
stores and distribution in 
the New York area was 
quickly established. Ad- 


pewder for the face— KI 
made in Lido, the new vertising first appeared 
pogooorganyenem A in the spring of 1929. 
ing you at once ti % z 

dunatutand The so cates s oo 
shemodwnentdcergivt. vogue was then flourish- 


ing and the company 
capitalized on this fash- 
ion. Copy mentioned 
Lido, a new _ sun-tan 
shade, stressed the out- 
of-doors appeal. 
Matters went along 
so smoothly in the New 
York market that sim- 
ilar plans were put into 
operation in Chicago 
where arrangements 
were made with a sell- 
ing agency. Results 
were satisfactory and, 
before the end of 1929, 
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the promotion plan was operating 
in forty-two cities. 

Then came a hitch. The com- 
pany found it had over-extended 
itself. There was no adequate 
sales force to follow it up. Dealers 
flashed on the initial advertising 
and the response to sampling. With 
insufficient sales con- 
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As the season progressed, the 
appeal was brought down to speci- 
fic cases. For example, girls work- 
ing in offices were specifically ad- 
dressed. Text and illustration are 
inferred in the headline: “Jane 
glimpses the sun from a skyscraper, 
yet she has a radiant outdoor com- 





tact, their interest petered 
out. The company called 
a halt, went into an ex- 
ecutive huddle and fi- 
nally concluded that it 
would get down to its 
real story, the beneficial 
effects of olive oil as a 
beauty aid and the im- 
portance of olive oil as 
an Outdoor Girl ingred- 
ient. This was the theme 
stressed in copy dur- 
ing 1930. 

Having learned one 
lesson, the company then 
determined to keep its 
pulse on the _ buying 
preferences of its pub- 
lic. Its first survey re- 
vealed that many women 
associated olive oil with 
a heavy, greasy sub- 
stance, that no smal! 
portion of the market 
numbered women whose 


skins had sufficient nat- 
ural oil content. 
these women there was 
developed Lightex, a 
special Outdoor Girl 
powder. Henceforth 
copy featured the two 
grades. 

In the fall of 1930 a second sur- 
vey was conducted. This revealed 
that previous advertising had won 
customers but that, with the ap- 
proach of cooler weather and les- 
sened outdoor life, the product was 
heing used less. Stress on the out- 
door appeal had persuaded women 
that the product was essentially an 
outdoor preparation. Copy was pre- 
pared to meet this situation. Two 
headlines from the early winter 
series will indicate what was done: 
“The glowing beauty of outdoors 
may be yours even under ballroom 
lights.” and “Be smart indoors 
with a radiant outdoor skin.” 
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Indoor Girl, Outdoor Girl, Winter as Well as Sum- 
mer, Two Packages and a Line of Related Prod- 
ucts, All Testing’s Contribution to Full-Rounded 
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plexion.” Women were quick to 
see the point that indoor girls could 
have outdoor complexions and win- 
ter use of the product increased. 

Sampling was found to be a 
most expensive form of sales pro- 
motion. This fact led to the 
creation of a special ten-cent 
line for distribution through five- 
and-ten-cent chains. The idea was 
to make sampling pay for itself. 
Copy explained that “acquaintance 
packages” were obtainable at chains, 
with larger and more economical 
sizes, priced from 35 cents to a 
dollar, obtainable at drug and de- 
partment stores. 

In the spring of 1931 a study 
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was made for summer copy. Investi- 
gation among consumers showed 
that while girls chose their powder 
to suit their individual complex- 
ions, a dominating influence was the 
use of face powder to protect the 
skin. The sun-tan vogue had run 
its course and the information ob- 
tained in the survey brought Out- 
door Girl’s appeal back to em- 
phasis on its olive oil base. Outdoor 
Girl not only brings beauty, 
readers were told, but it also pro- 
tects the beauty you already have. 
“Before you go out, use Outdoor 
Girl and laugh at the terror of 
the sun,” epitomizes the appeal. 
Between 1929 and 1931, the com- 
pany had consolidated its sales ef- 
fort. It had obtained national dis- 
tribution as the ten-cent line spread 
through the country. It had built 
up a sales organization. Weak- 
nesses that handicapped the earlier 
attempt to cover a national market, 
had been eliminated. Advertising, 
previously limited to newspapers 
and business papers, was broadened 
Magazines with mass circulation 
were added to the schedule. 
Current advertising is based on a 
survey, which described in detail, 
shows how testing is done. The pop- 
ular type of testing is to run differ- 
ent copy in selected cities and gauge 
the most effective on the basis of 
comparative results. This method 
would have been all right except 
that one can’t run winter copy in 
June, when the winter campaign 
was being planned. The company 
couldn’t wait for a snap of cold 
weather so it went ahead with a 
winter testing campaign in summer. 


Opinions of Unmarried 
Women Were Sought 


Actual layouts of eight adver- 
tisements, complete in illustrations 
and headline, were prepared. These 
were mounted on one sheet. They 
were sent out to a list of 2,500 
unmarried women readers of the 
publications to be used. An ac- 
companying letterhead bore the 
name and address of a woman, 
whose business was described as 
market analyst. She is a member 


of the Outdoor Girl staff. Those 
getting the letter were asked to 
state which advertisements inter- 





ested them most. Spaces were pro- 
vided for listing in order of pref 
erence. 

There were three copy angles 
represented in the eight adver 
tisements. Tabulation of returns 
quickly made apparent what angle 
was most popular. Strongest appea! 
indicated, it was a simple matter 
to build up other advertisements on 
this appeal which concerned con- 
trasting illustrations of the sudde 
shifts which the skin must undergi 
in passing from the cold and incle- 
ment weather to the dry, hot air oi 
heated indoors. 


How the Surveys 
Are Made 


Other surveys have been con- 
ducted on similar lines with the 
questionnaire method as the base. 
Sometimes the company sends out 
its own representatives for inter- 
viewing work, or it gets the help 
of newspapers, or it has co-opera- 
tion from magazines in getting 
names for mailing purposes. 

Returns from a survey are now 
being analyzed to settle a question 
which is not taken seriously but 
which concerns a change that would 
bring about a major revision of 
policy. The company has entered 
the English market, has obtained 
distribution for its ten-cent line in 
chain merchandise and drug stores. 
It is doing a good business, so good 
in fact that, coupled up with vol- 
ume through chains in America, 
the suggestion has been made that 
it concentrate entirely on the ten- 
cent market instead of using it as 
a stepping-stone to larger size 
units. While the suggestion isn’t 
believed feasible, surveys have 
proved wrong so many cases which 
appeared to be sound, that a study 
is being made to see what the buy- 
ing sentiment really is. 

Survey and testing have guided 
the company’s marketing policies 
at every step. Advertising expendi 
tures are based upon a ratio of 20 
per cent to sales. That the 1929 
appropriation was doubled in 1930 
and will be tripled in 1932, indi- 
cates the trend of the sales curve 
and is testimony to the value of 
knowing your product and the pull- 
jing power of your advertising. 
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A sreat new value in 
quality circulation 


CHILD LIFE RATES 
DOWN 20% to 337/3% 


NOTE WHAT 









CHILD LIFE HAS DONE 



























































NEW 
FORMER RATE 

RATE Effective 

March 1932 
issue 

Per agate line—less than column $2.25 $1.80 
Per agate line— over column 1.87 1.50 
lé Page (70 agate lines) 133.50 106.75 
One-quarter page 200.00 160.00 
One-third page 267.00 213.50 
One-half page 400.00 320.00 
Two-thirds page 533.00 427.00 
One page 800.00 640.00 
Inside page in Black and two colors 1000.00 720.00 
2nd, 3rd and 4th Cover—4 colors 1500.00 1000.00 
2nd and 3rd Cover— Black 1000.00 800.00 

Special Publisher Rates, also Schools, Camps on application. 





@ Child Life will continue to thousand. It becomes one of 
select highest quality cir- the great new advertising values 
culation—will sell on news- —the values needed to make 
stands in 1932 at 35 cents the ‘#les at a profit in 1932. In- 
copy. 160,000 circulation for Wits co — ————- 
the new year is guaranteed. Advertising Director, 536 S. 
To most advertisersChildLife Clark St., Chicago. New York 
will thus cost less than $4 per Office: 270 Madison Ave. 


CHILD LIFE 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, Publishers 
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Step Up the Power of Your 
ee + lai 
Advertising Campaign! |’ 
a ther 
Hook a BALLYHOO Supercharger —- 
to Your Selling Motor! the 
& BAL 
OU create window displays and counter BAL 
cards to tie up with your advertising cam- 
paign... you arm salesmen with elaborate ad- mec 
vance proofs to be shown jobbers and dealers 
... you even ask radio listeners to read your 
ads. Your campaign represents a considerable only 
investment, and you merchandise it in every 
possible way to heighten its effectiveness and ing 
increase its results. Now comes a new idea 
for getting even more value out of thoroughly- num 
planned advertising campaigns. 
fron 
a 
wan 
buy 
ODAY, keen, alert advertisers are finding in bes 
res 
BALLYHOO a powerful new method for merchandis- ) 
sale 
ing their advertising—not only to salesmen and 
dealers but to consumers! 













BALLYHOO makes your campaign more effective 


because it actually causes more people to read 





your copy in other media! Readers write us com- 
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plaining good naturedly that we are compelling 


them to examine the serious advertising in other 
magazines so that they may better understand 
the point of the burlesque advertisements in 


BALLYHOO! 


BALLYHOO, you see, isn’t just another name for the 
media list. Charge it up to merchandising! It not 
only has individual advertising merit—but it’s work- 
ing for your entire campaign . .. it’s increasing the 
number of readers of any other advertising you do 
from magazines to catalogs, by making people 
want to see that advertising ... it’s bringing the 
buyer out of his shell of apathy and giving him a 
fresh point of view . . . it's pepping up your whole 


sales organization. 





It belongs in your 1932 selling plans! 





June-to-Christmas Display Idea 
Boosts Gift Goods Sales 


How the Robeson Rochester Company, by Obvious Merchandising, Make, 


Holiday Trade Start in Summer 


By Robert D. Price 


Vice-President, Robeson Rochester Company 


NDER existing trade condi- 
tions, we probably could not 
have stirred dealers during the 
summer and fall months to sell our 
electric appliances had we not made 
available to them what has proved 
to be an unusual display stand. But, 
by offering our retailers a J une-to- 
Christmas merchandising idea, we 
aroused their interest in our prod- 
ucts, made it easy for them to dis- 
play: our line, and brought our- 
selves a good volume of business at 
a time when general sales in our 
industry fell off. 
Several factors contributed to 
the development of our _ idea. 


Among these was the _ celebra- 
tion this year of our fiftieth 
anniversary. We wanted some- 


thing special to offer for the oc- 
casion. Another was the existing 
plight of the electrical, hardware 
and radio retailers who needed, 
more than anything else we could 
think of, some active merchandis- 
ing help. Without such aid from 
the manufacturer, we could not see 
how they could even be expected to 
buy any merchandise. It was 
obviously up to us to find a simple, 
effective sales idea that would en- 
able them to move goods. 


Small Investment Item 
Was Needed 


Much of the difficulty facing 
these dealers, it seemed to us, was 
to find a small investment item with 
quick turnover. Much of their 
stock not only involved heavy in- 
vestment but also took considerable 
time to bring their money back. If 
we could provide something that 
cost little to take on originally and 
which later would move compara- 
tively quickly we could, we felt, do 
a good deal of business with all 
these dealers despite generally un- 
favorable conditions. 





The net of our planning was a 
display stand. This, made of oal 
with tangerine background to har 
monize with the average store's 
surroundings, took only a_ floor 
space of thirty-two by eighty-fou 
inches. It was thirty-five inches 
high, and with adequate shelving 
space in the rear for reserve stock 
it served as an effective sales unit 


A Complete 
Sales Unit 


By placing on it twenty-one of 
our products, the stand became a 
complete sales unit. Self-contained, 
it took little space in the store and 
it provided the dealer with ample 
variety of our appliances to meet 
average consumer calls. All the 
dealer needed to do to keep it up t 
date was to let his jobber’s sales- 
man, or our salesman who was 
helping the jobber’s man, replac: 
items as they sold themselves. 

The second point was that o/ 
offering this stand and its merchan 
dise to the dealer on easy terms 
Our offer in May was this: Th 
dealer was to pay a total of 
$196.12 for both merchandise and 
stand. At this figure, the stand 
was provided free. The resak 
price of the merchandise in the unit 
was $300.60, and the dealer’s profit 
therefore was $10448—a _ good 
profit indeed. On June 10 and ever; 
tenth of the month thereafter, th: 
retailer would pay $20. On De 
cember 26, the day after Christmas, 
he would pay the balance of $56.12 

Our basic thought in this ar- 
rangement was practical. Any 
dealer ought—if the stand wer 
worth anything to him at all—to be 
able to sell $20 worth of merchan 
dise each month until the holida 
season. At that time, when his 
business should be at its best, h 
should easily be able to pay off th 
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This Display Stand Covers a Floor Space of Thirty-two by Eighty-four Inches. 
It Is Thirty-five Inches High with Shelf Space in Rear for Reserve Stock 


halance. Meanwhile, all profit 
ibove the $20 monthly payment 
would stimulate him to greater in- 
terest in our merchandise. 

The third point in our program, 
and certainly a most important one, 
was to include in the displayed 
merchandise only the very best 
tems in our line and constantly to 
replace these items with the newest 
coming from our plant. We are 
sure that the greatest mistake any- 
one could make with an idea of 
this sort is to think of it as a 
means to work off old merchan- 
dise. 

The company comparatively 
quickly sold 600 of the stands, 
placing them through the jobber on 
a basis which provided him with a 
liberal profit for handling the dis- 
play. Department stores such as 
Wanamaker’s, McCreery’s, Eiband’s 
and Loeser’s featured the display. 
It was found, however, that the in- 
vestment, though small, was not 
mall enough for many desirable 
retailers. 

We therefore made up another 
init whose stand, worth $10, held 
ten appliances—percolators, urn 
ets, waffle irons and toasters— 
vhich was offered at a net cost of 
76.30. 

The profit offered the dealer in 
his case was $41.05. And for this 





investment of $76.30, which in- 
cluded the very best of the com- 
pany’s appliances, the dealer had 
nothing to pay until November 10, 
when he was to pay $20 and an- 
other $20 a month later. And on 
December 26, when he had com- 
pleted his Christmas sales, he 
would clear the balance of $36.30. 

In selling the display stand plan 
to the trade, we emphasized the 
need of the dealer to find items of 
moderately ready sale and of low 
investment. We also made clear 
how well the stand would take care 
of itself. For each place on the 
stand carried a label giving the 
name and number of the item that 
should be there. This tagging 
served a double purpose. If the 
dealer himself forgot which ap- 
pliance belonged in a particular 
place, the label would tell him. 

We have had an astonishingly 
large number of letters from the 
trade about the acceptance and use 
of this display stand plan. It 
brought business to retailers and to 
jobbers during summer months 
when they had not looked for much 
activity, and it increased their fall 
sales. For us it has stimulated 
business, too. And in addition it 
has placed for us in hundreds of 
stores all over the country a 
sturdy display stand. 





Tact Makes Know-It-All Salesman 


Really Study His Job 


And When You Get This Sort of Combination You Have a Wheel-Horse 
for Organized Selling 


By David R. Osborne 


Training Director, The Studebaker Sales Corporation of America 


"THERE are four types of sales- 
me 


The “A” salesman is the man 
who wants to get ahead and is will- 
ing to do the things that are neces- 
sary in order to make the grade— 
including working under instruc- 
tions and making a sincere effort to 
get the greatest possible results 
from his time and efforts. 

The “B” salesman is a little lack- 
ing, both in his attitude and his 
ability, but has possibilites and is 
worth working with. 

“C” Salesmen Should 
Be Doing Something Else 


The “C” salesman is the man 
who doesn’t do anything right and 
who doesn’t make a living. He is 
the man who should be doing 
something else. 

he “D” salesman works on a 
hit-or-miss basis, is probably care- 
less of his personal appearance and 
is known as “hard to handle.” But 
he sells more than anyone else in 
the organization, and he gets his 
business on a profitable basis. 

To the sales manager this “D” 
man is often a problem—not on ac- 
count of his own production, but 
because of his influence on others. 
Obviously, most sales managers 
will continue just to let him alone, 
but here and there is a manager 
who recognizes the importance of 
having this man work along the 
planned lines and under the same 
sort of control as that to which the 
“A” salesman submits willingly, 
enthusiastically—and profitably. 

Careful study of the individual 
“D” salesman nearly always re- 
veals the fact that the real reason 
for his attitude is that he is, un- 
consciously, trying to avoid the 
chore of studying his job. And 
sometimes even the sales manager 
rationalizes his blindness to the 


need for training his men in the 
fundamentals of selling, because he 
doesn’t like to face the task of pa- 
tient supervision. 

Like the rest of human kind— 
99 44/100 Ivory Soap per cent— 
he likes to kid himself into a sin- 
cere belief that the things he wants 
to do are the things he should do, 
and that there is some awfully 
good reason why he should not do 
those things that appear to be dif- 
ficult or unpleasant. 

The vice-president of one of the 
large insurance companies, an au- 
thority on training salesmen, was 
talking to the writer recently about 
the special problems involved in 
getting the co-operation of the 
“know-it-all.” 

“This sort of man can often be 
made a wheel-horse for organized 
selling when he is handled right,” 
said he. “Handling him ‘right’ con- 
sists largely in selling him on the 
idea that he doesn’t need to be told 
anything, but that he can help the 
sales manager. 

“T have never seen a case where 
it was good business to humiliate 
the cocky, experienced man by let- 
ting him think that the sales man- 
ager was trying to teach him some- 
thing. 


Getting Him to Use 
Standard Presentation 


“What I say to him is something 
like this: ‘If I could just con- 
vince these less experienced men, 
who are starting right where you 
left off long ago, that you are in 
sympathy with this thing of organ- 
ized selling, it would help me a lot.’ 

“Then, I try to get him to use 
just one or two standard presenta- 
tions for two or three weeks, so 
that he will be in a position to help 
me out by telling the other men at 
one of the sales meetings how these 
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presentations work. Almost inva- 
riably he finds this experience with 
organized selling so successful that 
he asks for more of his own accord. 
By reason of the flank attack he 
sees that planned selling is simply 
common sense that works by rule 
instead of haphazardly—and once 
he thoroughly converts himself he 
is one of the biggest assets the 
sales manager can have.” 


How One Top-Notch 
Man Was Handled 


A Studebaker sales manager fol- 
lowed this same plan with a top- 
notch salesman who was inclined to 
take the position that he would 
work in his own way. 

The sales manager said to him 
something like this: “I had been 
studying your work before I em- 
ployed you, and I want you, as a 
new man, to help me show up some 
of these experienced salesmen on 
our force. 

“What I want you to do first is 
to take the sales course and the 
sales portfolio and study them like 
you never studied anything before. 

“Then I will work with you for 
several weeks until you get the plan 
down pat and know it backward. 

“There is no doubt in my mind 
but that, with your experience, plus 
this simple method of organizing 
your presentation, you can be right 
at the head of the sales force in a 
very short while. 

“Then, at one of the weekly 
meetings I am going to ask how 
you did it, and I want you to give 
these other birds the works on the 
proper use of an organized sales 
talk.” 

The new salesman fell in with 
the suggestion and in about six 
weeks he was called on to explain 
how he worked. The potential 
3olshevist had been converted into 
a bell-wether. With this leverage 
the other men in the organization 
were interested and now that city 
has a sales force of consistently 
high-average producers—and the 
sales manager claims that his men 
know more about doing a good job 
of planned selling than any other 
similar group. 

The uniformity of their produc- 
tion indicates he isn’t far wrong. 
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The writer has had similar expe- 
riences with many salesmen. One 
horrible example was a dyed-in- 
the-wool Bolshevist who didn’t 
care who knew it. He was the only 
experienced man in a crew of 
juniors. 

He held his nose and shouted the 
blighting cry of “theory” every 
time the sales course was men- 
tioned and loudly proclaimed his 
judgment that the sales portfolio 
was “a lotta hooey.” 

One day I took him aside and 
said something like this: “I real- 
ize that you have forgotten more 
than most of these men ever knew 
about selling, but they are so new 
that they will have to get some 
sort of ground work to begin on, 
and I wish you would help me out 
by acting as my assistant for a 
while. 

“In order to get this across, of 
course, it will be necessary for you 
to act as if you were in perfect 
harmony with the whole thing. Of 
course, it will be necessary for you 
to try to apply these suggestions 
in your own work, so that you can 
tell the other men how they 
worked out.” 

The long and the short of it was 
that this man dug in in earnest and 
in about a week he came back with 
a new point of view—and within 
two months was getting three times 
the sales that he had obtained pre- 
viously. 

Many sales managers have used 
another plan which often proves 
effective in bringing the “D” sales- 
man onto the side of planned sell- 
ing. 

Matching Old Man 
Against a New Man 


This plan is to seek an oppor- 
tunity to match the intractable old- 
timer against an “A” salesman— 
usually a new man who is getting 
good production on a planned basis. 

If defeated, the older man will 
usually claim that the other fellow 
had some advantage in his contacts, 
or will bring up some other excuse 
to salve his humiliation—but very 
many times he will also be found 
coming around to the side door and 
asking how it is done. Or his in- 
fluence against the elimination of 
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hit-or-miss methods will at least 
have been greatly reduced. 

When the staff Bolshevist capitu- 
lates, it’s a great day for the sales 
manager ! 

For the improvement in the pro- 
duction of such a man is, of course, 
only a small part of the value of 
bringing him into camp. The im- 
portant thing is the effect on the 
other salesmen. 


Tell More—Sell 
More 


[ IRECT-MAIL copy should be 
long enough to tell the whole 
story, to answer every question 
that might come into the buyer’s 
mind, C. A. Bethge, vice-president 
of the Chicago Mail Order Com- 


pany, told members of the En- 
gineering Advertisers Association 
at their December” meeting last 
week. 


“A fault of a great bulk of di- 
rect-mail advertising, to my mind, 
is that it doesn’t tell enough,” he 
said. “I believe in long letters, 
that the more you tell, the more you 
sell. If the merchandising is right 
—that of course is the first es- 
sential upon which direct-mail ad- 
vertising must rest—you have an 
interesting story to tell; and if you 
want your mailing piece to sell, 
you must give the prospect the 
whole of that story.’ 

Making the inquiry hard, instead 
of easy, is usually the best course 
to follow in industrial direct-mail 
advertising, said Edwin J. Heimer, 
Edwin J. Heimer Company, who 
also spoke at the meeting. Any 
man can write a letter that will get 
inquiries, he said, but the point is 
to get inquiries that are worth 
while. Where the inquiry is not 
made too easy, the useless ones are 
eliminated and the selling effort 
can be concentrated on the type of 
inquiry that is more likely to have 
real value. 


Now Summers-Gardner, Inc. 
The United Advertisers Agency, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been incorporated as 
Summers-Gardner, Inc. Principals in the 
concern are John B. Summers, president; 
Harold S. Gardner, who will direct crea- 
tion, art and production, and Horace 
A. Laney. 
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“Put on Your Hat,” Industrial 
Copy Writers 


“Put on your hat” was the advice 
given to those interested in writing in- 
dustrial copy, by S. A. Harned, of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
before the business- paper group of the 
Advertising Club of New York this 
week. By this advice, he told the group, 
he meant that the copy writer should 
get away from his desk, put on his 
headgear and get out and visit with 
the men in the field. If it’s a machine 
account, put on a machinist’s lid and 
work around with machinists a_ while 
and absorb their talk and point of view, 
he declared. Illustrating his point with 
campaigns as they might be written from 
the desk as contrasted with actual cam- 
paigns written after time spent out in 
the field, he showed one advertisement 
headline in which the word “kiwis,” 
taken from the aviation field jargon, 
gave an aviation advertisement a truc 
flavor that could never have been ob- 
tained by a copy writer at a desk. 

Kenneth Groesbeck, of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., contributing to the discussion, 
stated that in picking up thirteen busi- 
ness papers to look for human interest 
advertisements. But he found only eleven 
that contained this ingredient. F 
Bell, of the J. Walter Thompson Com 


pany, and Frank Kane, of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, also contributed ‘to the 
forum. 


Now Directing Advertising of 
. 1° . . 
Three Cigar Companies 
_ Following the consolidation in Newark, 

J., of the offices of the Porto Rican 
American Tobacco Company, maker ot 

Toro and Ricoro cigars; Congress 
Cigar Company, maker of La Palina ci 
gars, and Waitt & Bond, Inc., maker of 
Blackstone cigars, Marcus Conlan, for 
several years advertising manager of 
Waitt & Bond, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager for the three com 
panies. Executive offices of the three 
companies are now at 744 Broad Street 
Newark. 


Devine-Tenney to Have 
Detroit Office 


The Devine-Tenney Corporation, pub 
lishers’ representative, will open a 
branch sales office in the Fisher Build 
ing, Detroit, on January 1. Edward T 
Simmons, of the company’s New York 
sales staff, will be manager of the new 
office. 


Mining Journals to Merge 


The Engineering and Mining Journal 
and the Engineering and Mining World, 
both published at New York by the Mc 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, will be 
merged, effective January 1. The com- 
bined publication will be known as the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. Arthur 
W. Allen will continue as editor. 
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93,707 


World - Heralds are sold 
daily in Omaha 


54,845 


families live in Omaha 


That is over 98% cover- 
age; and nearly 83% of 
the families have The 
World-Herald delivered 
to their homes by car- 
rier boys — the highest 
delivered-to-the-home- 
by-carrier circulation in 
the city’s history (No- 
vember, 1931, average). 


Adding circulation in 
Council Bluffs and the 
rest of the Omaha terri- 
tory, TheWorld-Herald’s 
total paid circulation in 
November, 1931, was: 


Daily - - 119,615 
Sunday - 117,162 





Lines of Advertising 
printed by the Omaha 
newspapers during the 


The | ches 
11,474,834 
World-Herald s.-n.% 


| 6,242,680 





National Representatives: 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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CAround the corner 








ArounpD the corner is the new year. 
As for prosperity being around the same corner—well, 
some prognosticators may have the answer; we haven’t. 


But this we do know—in bull market or bear market, 
there are certain tried and true principles of merchan- 
dising, selling and advertising that will enable any 
company to make the most of existing opportunities. 


The January issue of PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY abounds 
with case material explaining how these basic principles 
are actually being used with success today. 


*““We Won’t Accept an Order At a Loss” 


Harry R. CHAPMAN, general sales manager of the New 
England Confectionery Company, tells how and why 
this company turns down orders which are offered at a 
price that will not allow a profit. He also tells how 
they go out and get profitable business. 


**Make Your Product Sell Itself” 


The chains, as a result of their first-hand observation 
of consumer buying habits, are thoroughly informed on 
what the public wants. In this article, Frep L. 
TomPpkKINS, vice-president, Louis K. Liggett Co., ex- 
plains what the chains have learned about making a 
product sell itself. Ideas here for all manufacturers. 


“Stretching the Printing Dollar” 


The first of a series of two articles by Wayne Ku- 
BOURNE, who shows how to avoid unnecessary expenses 
in designing and ordering printed material of all sorts 
without detracting from the advertising’s pulling power. 
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“Tremendous Tasks for Tiny Ads” 


Large advertisers are using smaller space. Small-space 
advertisers are using still less space. The problem is 
how to make these tiny newspaper advertisements pull 
a double load. This article tells how. 


“From Scythe Snaths to Baseball Bats” 


How shall the small manufacturer who wants to branch 
out decide upon a new addition to his line? W. E. 
Epwarps, president of a company that makes scythe 
snaths, relates how and why baseball bats were added. 


Other articles in the January issue are: 


“Basy BrttBoarD BLotTTers.” This series of blotters 
took a prize e e e “PAINLEss Buyinc.” How Kraft 
Cheese makes it easy for the customer to buy e e e 
“WouLtp You Reap Your Own BOooK.Let?” A 
splendid test to apply to any piece of printed matter 
e e e “41 Direct-Mar IpEAs For Your Busi- 
NEsS.” Some ideas here for all advertisers e e@ e@ 
“PacKAGE INSERTS THAT SELL” e e e “BUILDING 
SweE-LinE SALES THROUGH CHAINS” e e e “Mis- 
BEHAVIORISM IN ADVERTISING ART.” 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY starts the New Year with a 
changed and improved product. On the front cover 
appears the first of a series indicating how American 
business men are using color work to help sell merchan- 
dise; inside are some choice examples of realism and 
result-getting photographs from abroad. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


New size type—more pictures—new layouts 





6 Per Cent for Advertising 


Ihe Story of an Auctioneer Who Won’t Tackle a Job Without Help o 
Newspaper Space 


H® was a colorful figure, the old- 
time auctioneer. Quick-witted. 
Persuasive. A salesman. Of course 
he was all of these—and more. An 
artist in exerting pressure? He had 
to be. 

But styles change in auctioneers. 
Not so apparent now is the degree 
of self-sufficiency that once marked 
the craft as unmistakably as the 
plaid waistcoat, the off-center derby 
and the oblique cigar. Your mod- 
ern auctioneer is apt to realize that 
he needs more than his own 
grandiloquence, and some modern 
auctioneers are shrewd enough to 
discern that advertising can help 
them. 

J. L. Art, of the Chicago firm 
bearing’ his name, is one of the 
latter-day school who believes that 
although there will always be auc- 
tions and auctioneers, there must 
be a change in the methods of con 
ducting auctions. He is convinced 
that an auction conducted without 
advertising can be no more than a 
partial success. So far as he and 
his firm are concerned, they are un- 
willing to conduct an auction unless 
a definite percentage of the amount 
likely to be raised will be invested 
in advertising. 

As this is being written, J. L. 
Art & Company are in the midst of 
an auction in Chicago at which a 
large stock of chinaware, lamps 
and objets d’art is being sold. To 
attract the desired numbers of the 
right kind of people, 400-line ad- 
vertisements are being used in two 
newspapers several times a week. 
There is also a_ fifteen-minute 
broadcast every evening and direct- 
mail pieces have been sent out. 

“T’ve been an auctioneer for 
twenty-one years,” Mr. Art tells 
Printers’ INK, “selling goods for 
people who needed to raise money 
quickly. Most of my work has 
been holding auctions of high- 
priced jewelry stocks. In that time 
I’ve seen the passing of the type 
of auctioneer that David Warfield 
used to play so perfectly. 

“The good old days of getting up 


on a barrel in front or inside of a 
store and shouting yourself hoars« 
are gone—forever, I think. Every 
one recognized that auctioneering 
possessed a technique of its own. 








Compliments galore 
for the smiling hostess 
— and is she proud! 
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It was a little like that of the pro 
fessor who sold patent medicines 
from the back of a wagon while a 
colored boy with a banjo enter 
tained. What’s happened is that 
this old technique disappeared be 
cause it lost most of its effective 
ness. In its place there is a new 
technique. You've got to be just 
as quick-witted, just as forceful 
and persuasive as ever. In my) 
opinion the new technique of hold 
ing a successful auction calls for a 
generous advertising expenditure.’ 

Mr. Art looked around him and 
watched one of his assistants wh 
had just auctioned a set of fine din 
ner ware and was about to ask for 
bids on a set of a dozen cut rock 
crystal glasses. 

“Look at these goods,” he said 
with a wave of his hand that tool 
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in a quarter of an acre of table 
furnishings and bric-a-brac. “I’ve 
got a store full of beautiful mer- 
chandise. What can I do with it 
unless I’ve got a gathering of peo- 
ple who like and know beautiful 
things? That’s where advertising 
comes in. It brings people in here. 
More important, it brings in the 
right kind of people. 

“Ever since I got past the novice 
stage in this business I’ve asked 
for advertising in connection with 
the auctions that I have conducted. 
In recent years I have grown more 
insistent. Nowadays I will not 
take a contract to handle any auc- 
tion unless there is definite pro- 
vision made in the contract for a 
reasonable amount of advertising. 
By reasonable I mean from 6 to 7 
per cent of the amount of money 
that the auction will probably 
raise.” 

Does an appropriation of 6 or 7 
per cent seem high? The merchant 
or manufacturer who holds an auc- 
tion does so usually for one reason. 
He wants to raise money quickly. 
Many times the need is urgent. His 
expectation is that the merchandise 
offered will bring considerably less 
than its real retail value, but that 
does not always happen. 

It has been Mr. Art’s experience 
that a generous sum of money put 
into well-prepared advertising will 
speed up the process of liquidation 
while tending to produce higher 
prices for the merchandise. 


Sixty-five Candy Makers 
Form Institute 


Sixty-five candy manufacturers have 
founded the Candy Institute of America 
and have applied for a certificate of 
membership corporation in New York. 
The fundamental purpose of the new 
organization, according to its first pres- 
ident, Joseph Gooch, Jr., is to improve 
the general quality of candy and at the 
same time insure a reasonable profit 
from its sale. “This Institute is quite 
different from most trade movements,” 
Mr. Gooch points out, “in that we are 
not trying to bring the industry, as such, 
together. The members of the Institute 
represent only about sixty-five in num- 
ber out of the fourteen hundred or more 
in the industry.” 

William F. Heide, of Henry Heide, 
Inc., New York, has been elected trea- 
surer of the Institute. A board of fifteen 
governors has also been elected. Head- 
quarters are at 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 
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What Size the Sales 
Portfolio? 













Tue Permutir CoMPANY 


Industrial and Household 
Zeolite Water Softeners 
New York 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

ave you any information regard- 
ing the effect of page size on the 
efficient use of sales presentations 
for household specialty roducts 
such as refrigerators, oil burners, 
etc., etc. 

Apparently there are two factors 
to be considered. The impressive- 
ness which large page size lends, 
and the increased use by salesmen 
of smaller presentations due to the 
greater ease of carrying them about. 

Any information you have on this 
subject will be of very considerable 
assistance and will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Henry H. WILKkINsoN, 
Advertising Manager. 


N examination of a number of 

sales portfolios shows that 
there is no standard size. For in- 
stance, here are the page sizes of a 
few portfolios that were used ef- 
fectively by salesmen: 9 by 12 
inches, 11 by 17, 6 by 9, 12 by 14, 
10 by 15, 15% by 11%, 9 by 13, 
and 12% by 16%. Weights vary 
from a few ounces to as much as 
nine pounds. 

Size is influenced a great deal by 
the method of presentation. Cluett, 
Peabody, for instance, arranges its 
portfolios so that they carry all the 
company’s contemplated advertis- 
ing. They are folded instead of 
bound so the salesmen can lay them 
down on the floor of a retail store 
and show the dealer an impressive 
presentation twenty or thirty feet 
in length. 

Portfolios used by salesmen for 
sales talks in the home are often 
larger than average because as a 
rule the salesman has compara- 
tively few chances to stage a pres- 
entation and is willing to carry 
extra size and weight so he can 
make his presentation as impressive 
as possible 

If a company wishes its salesmen 
to use portfolios habitually, how- 
ever, it should guard against too 
great size and weight. 

Salesmen don’t like to carry 
heavy and awkward objects—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 








Why Munsingwear Will Carry 
Good-Will at $1 


While It Considers This Item to Be One of Its Most Valuable Assets, 
the Company Believes It Is Advisable to Be Ultra-Conservative 


By Chas. L. Pillsbury 


Treasurer, Munsingwear, Inc. 


HAVE read with much interest 

the recent article in PRINTERS’ 
InK on “How to Determine the 
Value of Good-Will.’”’* 

We have long been interested in 
and have given considerable con- 
sideration to the subject of good- 
will and trade-mark value. We do 
not at all like the definition of 
good-will of the British accountant, 
Percy B. Leake, which Mr. Howe 
quoted in his initial article of 
October 15, namely, “Good-will, in 
its commercial sense, is the present 
value of the right to receive ex- 
pected future super-profits, the 
term ‘super-profits’ meaning the 
amount by which future revenue, 
increase, or advantage, to be re- 
ceived, is expected to exceed any 
and all econgmic expenditure inci- 
dental to its production.” We much 
prefer the definition of A. C. Ernst, 
which was quoted in the same ar- 
ticle, and which indicates, in part, 
that good-will may be termed the 
personality of business and that it 
is value built up through outstand- 
ing service, etc. 

We do not believe that good-will 
value can be dissociated from 
trade-mark value—the two are 
closely intertwined. 


Good-W ill Represents 
Friendly Impulses 


In a report which we prepared 
a number of years back, when we 
were considering the good-will 
value of our own companies, we 
wrote: 

“Good-will, as a financial at- 
tribute in business, may be said to 
represent the friendly impulses and 
attractive forces which continue to 
bring in custom and profit; the 
value represented by the confident 


*A list, giving the titles and dates of 
issues in which they appeared, will be 
sent on request. 


and justified assurance that cus- 
tomers and potential customers will 
continue to patronize, and that 
profits will continue to accrue in 
spite of the inducements of compe- 
tition. Good-will is the result of a 
state of mind of satisfaction and 
confidence and that satisfaction and 
confidence are created and main- 
tained by service rendered. 


Good-Will and 
Trade-Marks 


“But, good-will, to have a sales 
value, must represent more than 
that. It must represent a substan- 
tial earning power in excess of a 
normal return on the capital in- 
vested in tangible assets, and in 
excess of reasonable compensation 
to management. 

“Good-will value involves and 
cannot properly be dissociated 
from the value attaching to estab- 
lished trade-marks. Inasmuch as 
confident and justified assurance of 
continued patronage and continued 
profits is really the basis of good- 
will (and trade-mark) value, it is 
apparent that the status of a busi- 
ness as to its ability to protect its 
trade-marks and to defend itself 
against sharp and particularly 
against unfair competition is of the 
utmost importance.” 

We believe that good-will and 
trade-mark value is one of our 
most valuable assets and we cherish 
it, and try to promote it through 
quality of product, service ren- 
dered, and advertising. 

In spite of what we believe to 
be the high value of our good-will, 
trade-marks and patents, it is our 
present plan to write down the 
combined item to the nominal fig- 
ure of $1 as at the close of this 
fiscal year. This was the consen- 
sus of opinion reached at a meet- 
ing of our board of directors in 
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July. This action is taken because 
we believe that the time has come 
when it is important to be ultra- 
‘onservative in this respect. 

As Mr. Howe intimated in his 
articles, most bank credit men and 
statisticians write the item out of 
balance sheets anyway, no matter 
at what figure shown. 

When we set up the good-will 
and trade-mark values of our sub- 
sidiaries and, therefore, as appear- 
ing in our consolidated balance 
sheet, back in 1923, we did not pro- 
ceed arbitrarily. We calculated the 
values ourselves and then had our 
certified public accountants, inde- 
pendently, compute them. In each 
case the principle followed was 
that which had been approved by 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment in a memorandum issued by 
the Committee of Appeals and Re- 
view regarding the methods of de- 
termining the value of intangible 
assets. This principle was that of 
allowing out of the average earn- 
ings over a period of years, a re- 
turn upon the average tangible 
assets for the period, and to capita- 
lize the surplus earnings at a higher 
rate. The basis of this principle is 
that these average earnings over a 
period of years are subdivided into 
two component parts: (a) the por- 
tion representing a normal rate of 
return upon the actual capital in- 
vested in tangible assets; and (b) 
the portion representing the return, 
at a higher rate (higher by reason 
of the greater risk involved) on the 
intangible value, or, in other words, 
on the good-will and trade-mark 
value. 

It so happened that the value of 
good-will as thus determined as to 
our major subsidiary closely ap- 
proximated the summation of prior 
national advertising expenditures, 
but such coincidence had no bear- 
ing whatsoever on the determina- 
tion. 

You ask whether we have at- 
tempted to increase or decrease the 
value of our good-will and trade- 
marks from year to year. No, we 
have not done so. Where there has 
been a change since the initial de- 
termination, in 1923, the change 
(comparatively minor in amount) 
has been due to purchased good- 
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will in connection with properties 
purchased. 

You ask whether our stockhold- 
ers have ever asked us to justify 
our good-will and trade-mark item 
as carried in our balance sheet, and 
you ask how we answer stock- 
holders or others who believe the 
item should be carried at $1. We 
have not been so questioned by our 
stockholders and have not had any 
outside suggestions that we know 
of that we should reduce the item 
to the nominal $1 figure. We are 
taking such action, as we have 
stated, entirely on our own initia- 
tive, merely as an expression of 
conservatism in balance-sheet fig- 
ures. 


Wireless Press to Publish 


Liner Journals 

The Wireless Press, Ltd., London, will 
ublish The Cunard Atlantic News and 

he Anc Line News, to succeed the 
Atlantic Edition of the London Daily 
Mail, which will cease publication on 
December 31. After January 1 the 
Wireless Press will publish papers, un- 
der the title of the Ocean Times, on 
ships of the White Star, Atlantic Trans- 
port and Canadian Pacific Lines. 

The Cambridge Special Agency, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York, 
will be American representative of these 
papers. 


C. E. Lawrence Starts Own 


Service 

Clifford E,. Lawrence has _ resigned 
from Freeland, Bates & Lawrence, Inc., 
Boston, industrial consultants and man- 
agers, to start his own service as an 
advertising, sales promotion and market- 
ing counsel. His headquarters will be at 
i” Lincoln Street, Newton Highlands, 

ass. 


Test Campaigns for New 


Dentifrice 
The Dentoza Laboratories, New York, 
have appointed Reimers & Whitehill, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct the advertising of Dentoza, a new 
dentifrice. Test campaigns will be con- 
ducted in several cities. 


New Los Angeles Business 

Roe & Morton is the name of a new 
advertising business which has been 
formed at s Angeles, with offices in 
the Bendix Building. Members of the 
firm are Charles A. Tastes and Al Roe. 


Appoints Erwin, Wasey 
Jean Wallace Butler Laboratories, Chi- 
cago, makers of Buena Skin Tonic, have 
appointed Erwin, Wasey & Company, at 
that city, to handle their advertising ac- 
count. 
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Chain-Store Sales for November 


: Nov. Nov. % 11 Months 11 Months 
Company 1931 1930 Chge. 1931 1930 
Great At. & Pac.(a) $74,702,978 $79,824,093 6.4 $946,400,491 $980,999,559 
*Sears, Roebuck (b) 26,828,020 32,243,424 —-16.8 314,041,553 351,306,974 - 
tSafeway Stores.. 22,603,063 24,484,983 7.6 260,972,406 278,615,368 

F. W. Woolworth. 22'004.960 24,077,890 $6 242,953,226 246,962,431 
*Montgomery Ward 18,403,376 22,401,426 17 197,462,316 243,647,441 
Kroger G & B (c)_ 17,114,181 19,998,707 14 4 226,800,797 243,137,115 
J. C. Penney .... 16,493,495 18,939,973 12.9 152,426,832 169,236,142 
S. S. Kresge Co... 11,220,287 12,503,020 10.2. 123,612,060 126,371,649 
Amer. Stores (d). 9,935,594 11,132,261 10.7. 123,167,325 129,482,650 
First National ... 8,085,105 8,220, O55 96,610,818 5 

ee Ge SE oe. 6,485,257 63,186,613 
National Tea ... 5,752,158 70,183,338 

S. H. Kress Co... 57,820,828 

Walgreen 49,460,868 46, 920,365 
McCrory Stores.. 36,413,495 36,440,678 
Grand Union (e). 31,817,533 32,690,378 
H. C. Bohack (f). 32,112,707 29,221,719 
*Nat’l Bellas Hess 30,002,461 32,725,745 

. J. Newberry 830,465 24,697,747 
Yaniel Reeves 31,313,202 
Dominion Stores (g) 22,046,756 
Childs 24,274,099 
Lerner Stores .. 21,473,613 
McLellan Stores. . 20,111,220 
Interstate Dept. 18,728,123 
one Shoe 25,834,086 

C. Murphy 14,327,676 - 

Peovies Drug ... 15,070,663 
Consolidated Retaii 398, 19,779,181 
Waldorf System .. 1,252,070 14,558,275 
Neisner Bros. ... 1,194,527 13,481,266 
Lane Bryant .... 1,094,008 15,757,291 
West. Auto Supply 1,062,812 828,921 
Jewel Tea (h) .. 1,022,318 255,073 
Loft, Inc. 1,372,105 
Schiff Co. 788,153 
Bickfords ....... 634,990 
Kline Bros. ..... 506,479 
Edison Bros. .... 464,837 
Winn & Lovett 438,607 
Exchange Buffet . 381,494 
Sally Frocks .... 372,689 

M. H. Fishman 
Nat’l Shirt Shops 

Kaybee Stores ‘ 

Morison Elec. Sply. 113, 658 205, 822 
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Totals 385,538 325,565,395 —9. 8 3,414,607, 795 3, 603, 
*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. tIncluding MacMarr. 


5 weeks and period to Dec. 5. 
(b)—4 weeks and 48 weeks to Dec. 3. (f)—4 weeks and 47 weeks to Nov. 
(c)—4 weeks and 48 weeks to Dec. 5. (g)—5 weeks to Nov. 28. 
(d)—4 weeks and period to Nov. 28. (h)—4 weeks and 48 weeks to Nov. 


(a)—4 weeks and period to Nov. 28. (e) 
3 
s 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that more goods were sold 
during the November period in 1931 than in the same period a year ago, as shown 
in estimated tonnage figures. November sales, expressed in tons, were 418,762 this 
year, compared with 400,203 in November, 1930. This is a gain in quantity of mer- 
chandise sold of 18,559 tons, or 4.64 per cent. Average weekly sales in November 
were $18,675,745, compared with $19,956,023 in 1930, a decrease of $1,280,278 
Average weekly tonnage sales were 104,691 compared with 100,051 in November, 
1930, an increase of 4,640. 

NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 
Enp oF NovEMBER Enp oF NoveMBER 
193 193 
- W. T. Grant 
Safeway Stores McLellan 
J. C. Penney , McCrory 
Jewel Tea (routes)....1,3 G. C. Murphy 
S. S. Kresge 710 76 eames Drug 
Melville Shoe 
Walgreen 
Exchange Buffet 
tNo. of stores Nov. 7, 1931 and Nov. 8, 1930 (11th period of 13 period calendar) 
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This Catalog Is a Work Book, as 
Well as Selling Medium 


Stove Company Needs Something New, and So It Goes Whole Route in 
Copy, Size and Makeup 


By Raymond B. Carey 


Advertising Manager, Florence Stove Company 


HIS year, after fifty-nine years’ 


experience, we decided to have 
something different in the way of a 
catalog. And we have it. 

It is a work book, made as we 
want it, to meet our own needs— 
and it has made a hit with our 
salesmen and the trade. 

The purchase of a stove is pre- 
meditated. We manufacture oil 
stoves, gas stoves and electric 
ranges, each calling for an invest- 
ment large enough to occasion some 
thought by the prospect. The field 
is highly competitive. The profit 
margin is large enough to justify 
considerable sales and service ef- 
fort on the part of the trade. The 
Florence line is well known, well 
advertised, well merchandised. 


Line Has Grown 
in Recent Years 


During recent years it has grown 
from a single line of wickless oil 
stoves to a complete assortment of 
wick and wickless types in stoves 
and ranges; ovens, range burners, 
gas and electric ranges, room heat- 
ers and water heaters. 

The bulk of these items are sub- 
ject to style variation. Color is a 
most important feature, and popu- 
lar color preferences change from 
year to year—often from month to 
month. There are no yearly models, 
but each change, while perhaps 
small in itself, makes it necessary 
to publish new information. Molded 
Bakelite control handles replace 
stamped steel; porcelain enamel in 
place of the baked-on variety, new 
grates, an improved oven handle or 
heat indicator—all are selling fea- 
tures that can become important 
details for salesmen and dealers, 
and should be brought to their at- 
tention as soon as possible. 

Obviously, with the style factor, 
and a manufacturing policy keyed 





to a competitive market, the one 
bound catalog is in grave danger of 
becoming obsolete (and thence dan- 
gerous) very soon after it is pub- 
lished. This was true when the 
line was relatively small; how 
much more true it would be with a 
list of fifty items! 


Answer Was 
Also Obvious 


The answer was also obvious: A 
loose-leaf catalog and a fixed pol- 
icy of new releases as often as de- 
sirable. If the FR5 range gets a 
new oven heat indicator we publish 
a new FRS illustration sheet. If 
the legs are porcelain enameled we 
publish a new description sheet. If 
a new oven is added to the line it is 
covered in new pages. 

In designing the book we adopted 
a page approximately four inches 
wide by nine inches long, bound at 
the top into an accordion fold cover 
with screw post binders. All sheets 
are printed on one side only. Each 
line is illustrated by halftones in 
full color, one cut to a page, fol- 
lowed by a page of description. 
For instance: The “A” line is cov- 
ered in four pages, page one show- 
ing the four-burner stove with 
mantel and oven, and this heading: 


NEW FLORENCE OIL STOVE 
Four-Burner with Mantel and Oven 
This stove can be bought with or 
without mantel and any “A” oven. 
Stove: No. A4. 
Mantel: No. AM4. 
Oven: No. AV12. 


Page two shows the three-burner 
stove and mantel and page three 
shows the two-burner stove, mantel 
and one-burner oven. The next 
page contains full information 
concerning finishes and features, as 
follows: 


Porcelain Enamel Finish: 
Mantel panel; lower reservoir; 
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chimney jackets; inner cylinders; 
pointers on burner handles. 


Baked-On Enamel Finish: 

Stove top; stove ends; stove back; 
base frame; removable tray; front 
strip and dials; upper reservoir; 
ipeline; legs; leg levelers; spirit 
evel; mantel shelf; mantel ends. 


Features: 

Florence “‘focused heat” wickless 
burners, close-up to cooking top; all- 
grid cooking top (zinc coat cast 
iron grates) open, deep, level, 
smooth; mantel warming shelf; stove 
back extends to stove top; sturdy, 
one-piece legs; sliding removable 
tray; new style Bakelite pendant 
burner handles; high heat-resisting 
porcelain finished inner cylinders; 
special graphited asbestos packing 
in brass packing nuts; leg levelers; 
spirit level on pipeline; rust-proof 
porcelain finished lower reservoir; 
glass bull’seye in upper reservoir; 
electrically welded pipeline with re- 
movable drain plug. 


This is followed by a complete 
table of dimensions and weights. 

Contrast the above text with 
these quotations from a former 
catalog : 


Notice the all-grid cooking top, 
shown above. It is made of strong, 
polished cast iron grid-work; in sec- 
tions that are easily removable. It 
is extra wide (19”) and entirely 
open, providing an unusually large 
surface and every inch of it useful 
space for ing or for keeping 
food warm. The whole top is per- 
fectly flush, removing all danger of 
spilling food. 

The construction of the entire 
stove is especially sturdy and the 
cooking top is 33” from the floor. 
The extra shelf provides a handy 
place for pots and pans. The oil 
reservoir holds 1% gallons. 


The above is good copy because 
it is interesting and crowded with 
facts—a sales story in each line. 
But what salesman is going to read 
it aloud to his prospect and what 
merchant is going to wade through 
this text? The function of our 
catalog, as we see it, is to provide 
information at the finger-tips, 
quickly, understandably and con- 
vincingly. 

“All-grid cooking top (zinc- 
coated cast iron grates) open, deep, 
level, smooth” tells the story in a 
few words. 

Are they smooth? Yes. Are 
they level? It says so. Are they 
open? There it is. Facts, succinct, 
findable, undisguised. It isn’t the 
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copy you would use in an adver- 
tisement and it isn’t the talk which 
the salesman gives, but it contains 
the meat, the reminders, and by its 
very terseness provides plenty of 
material for energetic selling. 

The men like this new catalog 
because it is crammed full of facts 
and is free from hooey. Salesmen 
are canny creatures; they don’t 
care for blah. Neat columns of 
10 point leaded in 2 point are too 
often just not read. Here we treat 
the men like intelligent human be- 
ings; we assume they can put 
words into sentences. If we tell 
them the stove has “high heat re- 
sisting porcelain finished inner 
cylinders” they know we expect 
them to make the strong sales point 
which this feature holds. 


A News Service 
Among the Salesmen 


The catalog is working for us 
now. It is the active news service 
among the salesmen. It keeps them 
informed of the latest develop- 
ments in style and features. It is 
never obsolete. Salesmen use it be- 
cause they can do so _ without 
apology. A picture in the catalog 
is a picture of the present product, 
and a description there is complete 
and dependable. 

But do the dealers keep their 
catalogs up to date? Probably not. 
In considering this well-known ob- 
jection to loose leaf catalogs we 
went a step beyond the well-estab- 
lished idea that a dealer must have 
our catalog. We asked ourselves: 
“Why must he have it” In the first 
place, a dealer buys merchandise to 
meet the demands of his trade. 
Unlike the manufacturer who is 
looking for customers for his prod- 
ucts, the dealer is looking for 
products for his customers. He is 
guided by consumer demand; his 
“want book” and not the gleaming 
prospectus of an advertiser, is his 
guide to stock purchases. 

Successful merchandise buyers 
have the knack of selecting the 
types and sizes that will meet the 
needs of their trade. If they err 
at all it is on the side of smaller 
inventories. To sell them the large 
order, the specialty—even the 
broad line—requires the presence 
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of an able salesman often assisted 
by store-door deliveries, advertis 
ing allowances and cooking demon 
strations. For the dealer views thx 
product in terms of its resale 
value, and is seldom carried away 
by pretty pictures. 

It has been our experience that 
the dealer who cannot be sold by a 
salesman will not buy from a cata- 
log. If he is a regular customer 


| he is familiar with the line, par- 


which he has found a ready 


portion of it for 
sale 
He receives a visit from the 
Florence salesman at least once 
every sixty days, when his future 
needs are anticipated so far as 
possible. 

We have found that any general 
distribution of catalogs is a waste 
of money, and have made it a prac- 


ticularly that 


| tice to supply them to the retail 


trade only when requested to do so. 
A dealer must ask for a Florence 
catalog. We are glad to give it to 
him, but we will not do so unless 
he requests it. Salesmen are in- 


| structed not to send in large lists 


of dealers, but to deliver the cata- 
log in person. As new pages are 
issued they are sent out to the men 
in sufficient quantity to cover the 
needs of their trade—and the men 
are required to insert them in deal- 
ers’ catalogs whenever practicable 

We feel we have laid the catalog 
bugaboo for some time to come. 
There will be no 1932 model, but 
constant improvement. For, in our 
opinion, the catalog is not a year 
book, not a record of past achieve 
ment, but a presentation of product 
news, and as such it must be al 
ways up to date. 


H. A. Jones Joins 
Ruthrauff & Ryan 


Howard Aldred Jones, an account ex- 
ecutive with the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company, Inc., has joined Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., in Chicago, in 
similar capacity. For four years he con 
ducted an advertising and sales promo 
tion service under his own name spe- 
cializing in public utilities advertising. 


L. J. Conant Joins Everett R. 
Roeder Agency 


Louis J. Conant has joined the staff of 
the Everett R. Roeder Advertising 
Agency, St. Louis. He has been directing 
merchandising service work for news- 
papers. 
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Euphonious 
Partnerships 





Tue American Insurance Company 
EWARK, A 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Has anyone ever considered 
whether the arrangement of names 
of partners in a firm name has any 
business or practical value? I have 
in mind three men who use the firm 
ee, F065 Bases GE Becca: 
Would there be any advantage in 
putting B...... first so that, for 
instance, in a co-operative advertise- 
ment, the name of this firm would 
appear near the head of the list 
rather than near the end, the way 
it would now? Also, wouldn’t it 
be of some value to consider ar- 
ranging names of partners in a 
firm name so as to make them as 
euphonious as possible? 

Harotp E. Tay tor, 


Manager, 
Advertising and Publicity. 


AFTER glancing over the firm 
4. names of some of the most 
successful New York law firms 
we are led to believe that mere 
euphony hasn’t very much to do 
with success. For instance, say 
quickly and trippingly the name, 
“O’Brien, Boardman, Fox, Mein- 
hard & Early.” Or try Evarts, 
Choate, Sherman & Leon or Root, 
Clark, Buckner, Howland & Bal- 
lentine. 

Of course, these are law firms 
and one expects little euphony in 
legal matters. On the other hand, 
there are several instances that 
show that advertisers have found 
difficult or unpronounceable firm 
names a distinct handicap and have 
changed them to make them easily 
rememberable by the buying public. 

It would seem when a firm name is 
being created that it might be well 
to give some attention to the order 
in which the partners’ names ap- 
pear. Certainly there can be no 
lisadvantage in a firm name that is 
easy to remember because of some 
inherent rhythm and because it has 
a good appearance in print. On the 
whole, however, it is difficult to see 
just how any company making a 
good product or selling a needed 
service is going to find the differ- 
ence between success and failure in 
the proper arrangement of the com- 
ponent parts of the firm name.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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‘PUNCH’S 
PRESTIGE 


PRESTIGE is a ‘common word in 
advertising currency, but it stands 
for something hard to win and 
jealously to be guarded in busi- 
ness practice. The dictionary 
defines it as “influence arising 
from reputation.” It is another 
name for the goodwill of the 
Advertiser who has built his pro- 
duct into the consciousness of the 
buying public. Indiscriminate 
weight of advertising alone can- 
not confer it. It develops slowly 
but certainly around the adver- 
tising which pursues a clear un- 
swerving policy, which aims at 
the intelligent part of a wide- 
spread community, and which is 
found in company the world has 
learned to respect. In fulfilling 
the two last-named conditions 
“PUNCH” is of paramount 
importance to the Advertiser who 
is building up prestige. Firstly, 
because “PUNCH” circulates 
primarily amongst that section 
of the public that moulds the buy- 
ing habits of the rest. Secondly, 
because throughout the English- 
speaking world “PUNCH” is 
believed in withalong-established 
faith that extends to everything 
between its famous covers. 
Directly the advertising of your mer- 
chandise appears in “PUNCH,” that 
merchandise begins to gather to itself 
prestige, toearn goodwill andconfidence 
that are the finest of all bulwarks against 
trade vicissitude, and the greatest of all 
forces for trade expansion. Can you 
afford NOT to use the tremendous 
and growing power of “PUNCH”? 





MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ““ PUNCH” 
IO BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
ENGLAND 
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Collars Too Costly? 
Blame Style 


Tue Oxnro Matcu Sates Company 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The article on page 91, Decem- 
ber 3, 1931, issue on starched collars 
interested me. I have always pre- 
ferred starched collars and wear 
them most of the year but I think 
the collar people are somewhat to 
blame for the falling off in their bus- 
iness. For many years and up un- 
til about fifteen years ago, collars, 
and of good quality, Arrow, Ide and 
others, retailed two for a quarter or 
$1.40 per dozen and with cotton at 
15 to 18 cents per pound. The price 
of collars was advanced to where the 
cheapest sort cost around a quarter 
each and the average haberdasher 
does not seem to care much about 
selling the cheap collar. 

It is true that the soft collar sells 
for as much or more than the 
starched article but I am told (I 
have never worn them) that there 
is several times as much wear in 
a soft collar. 

Let the collar manufacturers put 
the price of starched collars back 
to 12% cents each and they will 
have more business. The old firms 
made plenty of money in the two 
for-a-quarter days. 

C. A. Dunxet, 
Manager. 


TYLE, and not price, we are 

told by an executive of a com- 
pany manufacturing collars, is the 
controlling factor in the sale of 
starched collars. In fact, he does 
not believe a material reduction in 
price would appreciably increase 
starched collar volume. He de- 
clares that if the collar companies 
were getting today the volume they 
had fifteen years ago they could 
sell the product at two-for-a- 
quarter and make a comfortable 
profit. However, with volume cut 
into so badly as it is today there 
is little profit even at present prices. 
When the many factors that make 
up style begin to work again for 
the starched collar, volume may 
be expected to go up—and then, if 
the executive is correct in his con- 
clusions, perhaps we all may be 
able to be in style at two for a 
quarter.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Joins Globe-Wernicke 


John H. Duncan has joined the sales 
department of the Globe-Wernicke Sales 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, where he 
will be in charge of sales in the office 
equipment division. 


Dec. 24, 1931 


S. G. Howard Advanced by 
“Indianapolis News” 


Samuel G. Howard has been appointed 
manager of the merchandising and na 
tional advertising departments of the 
Indianapolis News. e€ was previous! 
a member of the national advertising 
staff. 

R. A. Wolfe, formerly national ad 
vertising manager, has en appointed 
manager of the local advertising depart 
ment. 


W. S. French Made Director 
of Paper Company 


Willard S. French, president of 
Brooke, Smith & French, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, has been elected a 
director of the French Paper Company, 
Niles, Mich. This change follows the 
election of Frank G. French as presi- 
dent to succeed J. Edward French, wh 
died recently. 


J. L. Wiggins Joins Harlan 


. Lawson Wiggins, formerly fo 
nine years advertising and sales promo 
tion manager of Aluminum Industries, 
Inc., Cincinnati, has joined the Jesse 
R. Harlan Company, advertising agency 
of that city, as vice-president in charge 
of marketing. 


Lowell “Telegram” Appoints 


Hamilton-DeLisser 
The Lowell, Mass., Telegram has ap- 
pointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, as its national 
advertising representative. 


S. E. Nichols Joins Emark 
Battery 


S. E. Nichols has joined the Emark 
Battery Corporation, Philadelphia, in a 
sales capacity. He was recently general 
manager of the George W. Nock Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


Has Coffee Account 


The Continental Coffee Company, Inc., 
Chicago, has appointed Lee S. Biespiel, 
advertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, 
business papers and direct mail will be 
used. 


Furniture Account to Larchar- 
Horton 


The Old Colony Furniture Company, 
Boston, has appointed the Larchar-Hor- 
ton Company, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


With Metropolitan Agency 


George A. Cruse, formerly with the 
Wall Street Journal, has joined the 
Metropolitan Advertising Company, New 
York, as an account executive. 
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In Which We Are Laid Out 


Mr. MacDonald Thinks Printers’ INK Is Overly Assertive in Saying a 
Word for the Pilot 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The publishing director of Sys- 
tem has sent to me a reprint of 
your editorial, “Don’t Bother the 
Pilot.” I have read it with interest 
and take the liberty of offering my 
opinions on the subject. 

This editorial says, “Give the 
heads of business more time to 
manage their businesses.” Leisure, 
for reflection, is the product of 
competency. One cannot give time 
to anybody. You assume that com- 
petent executives need time. They 
need ability with which to create 
leisure. 

Quoting again, “The business 
head finds that an attempt is being 
made to get him to influence the 
judgment of his carefully chosen 
lieutenant.” It appears you are 
again assertive and insist upon gen- 
eral classification when you say 
“carefully chosen.” If a business 
head does not consistently influence 
the judgment of his subordinates, 
he has no subordinates. If the 
mother does not influence the judg- 
ment of her offspring, she is not 
a mother. Tear down our institu- 
tions of learning, junk the press, 
admit the futility of your editorial 
“Don’t Bother the Pilot” if they 
do not serve to influence people. 
The major duty of a chief execu- 
tive is to keep himself mentally in 
a condition enabling him to con- 
structively influence his subordi- 
nates. Nothing more or less con- 
stitutes the function of his office. 


Assertive, Not 
Informative 


“Going over the heads of de- 
partments is an insult to the man 
who chose these executives.” This 
is assertive, not informative. You 
don’t insult the “Pilot” if you help 
him. 

No managerial problem is “in 
the province of an assistant.” Busi- 
ness is not departmental in relation 
to cause and effect. It is holistic 
in that every department serves as 
a cause and effect creating the net 
profits. 
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In many cases, the “Pilot” is 
merely the audience for the “yes, 
yes chorus” whose symphonies, 
sweet and dumb permeate the cor- 
ridors of most offices. 

The salesman is the artery 
through which the life blood of in- 
dustry courses. Yet he, more often 
than not, is considered as being 
one who can be tossed about on the 
mad sea of industrial chaos. 


How Can He Pilot If He 
Delegates Authority? 


“These are the days when the 
captains of industry need and want 
to conserve their energy and their 
time to the getting and holding 
of business.” Does it follow that 
the best way to accomplish this 
is to have the “Pilot’s” “vacuum 
packed?” If they don’t influence 
their subordinates, if they leave 
functions to department heads and 
have a department and head there- 
to for every function, just what is 
the “Pilot” to do? Who is the 
authority for determination of just 
when and why one should disturb 
the peaceful slumber of inertia into 
which the “Pilot” is lulled? 

How can the “Pilot” govern his 
efforts to get and keep business if 
he does not actively participate in 
the entire function of a company? 
Must he not approve and veto pro- 
posals and practices? If he does 
that, is he not the one and only man 
to face when many, many products 
and service are sold? 

It is my job to get our salesmen 
face to face with the man who can 
say “Yes” or “No” and execute 
then and there. Articles such as 
this, general and almost mandatory 
in editorial form, provide a ritual 
to be pursued by the weak and 
spineless salesmen. It gives strength 
to the myth of management. It is 
neither correct in theory nor prac- 
tice. 

The average “Pilot” welcomes 
the salesmen who have sense and 
courage to actuate that sense in 
“seeing the top executive.” 

Most executives, of all grades. 
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are opposed to progress. Being 
word worshipers, they turn this 
blind stupidity into a more pleasing 
word and now we find them boast- 
ful of the fact they are con- 
servative. The meaning of conser- 
vative as given by dictionary is: 
“Opposed to progress. 

Keep the salesman as close to the 
lamp of intellect as possible. Don’t 
relegate him to departments—direct 
his footsteps to paths least ob- 
structed by the obstacles of sub- 
jectivity. 

This does not imply there are 
not capable lieutenants. It does 
emphatically and unqualifiedly state 
no man is a just judge of his own 
cause. The general is a better judge 
of a company or squad problem 
than is the “top sergeant.” The gen- 
eral looks on the problem through 
the unprejudiced eyes of objectiv- 
ity. No matter how capable the 
sergeant or lieutenant, they must 
look through the hazy eyes of sub- 
jectivity and politics. 

H. E. MacDona tp, 


President, 
ENGINEERS INCORPORATED. 
Boston, Mass. 
Erwin, Wasey Transfers 


Oscar Bryn 

Oscar Bryn, formerly art director of 
the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company, has been transferred to Los 
Angeles to become co-art director with 
Fred Glauser of San Francisco for the 
Pacific Coast offices of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 


Death of P. J. Wickham 


Paul J. Wickham, for fifteen years 
with Cosmopolitan, as an advertising 
representative, died. on December 20 at 
Forest Hills, N. Y. Mr. Wickham, who 
was forty-seven years old at the time of 
his death, had recently become advertis- 
ing director of the Radio Science Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York. 


Appoints J. W. Eccleston, Jr. 

The National Institute of Parent 
Training, Los Angeles, has appointed J. 
W. Eccleston, Jr., Los Angeles adver- 
tising agency, to "direct an advertising 
campaign. Newspapers, direct mail and 
radio will be used. 


C. M. Beecher with Harry M. 
Miller Agency 
M. Beecher, until recently manager 
of _: Herr Advertising Agency, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has joined Harry M. Miller, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, as 
an account executive. 
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Drug Trade Recommends 
Action Against Free Deals 


Policies to govern the use of free 
deals were laid down at a meeting i: 
Washington held in accordance with 
actions taken at recent conventions of 
the National Association of Retail Drug 
gists, the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association and the Federal Wholesale 
Druggists Association. 

Offers of excessive amounts of free 
goods in deals which lead to trade de 
moralization were condemned. Recom- 
mendation was made that free goods 
should be in the ratio of one free t 
the dozen or, in the case of seasonal 
goods, not more than two free; and that 
manufacturers should ship free goods 
directly to the wholesaler with the 
order. 

Whenever practicable, it was recom 
mended, free goods and the goods with 
which they are given should be in 
cluded in unit shelf packages or shipping 
cases, these to be labeled as containing 
free goods and the amount therein. 

Emphatic disapproval was given to 
combination item deals. 


Copy Produces in Round- 
about Way 


California was the place and Septem- 
ber the time. A woman was reading the 
current issue of a national magazine and 
there espied an advertisement of Bloom- 
ingdale Brothers, New York, featuring 
a special sale of afternoon tea cloths. 
She cut it out. 

But Bloomingdale’s didn’t get an or- 
der and the special sale ran its course 
Meantime the woman mailed the adver 
tisement to her son so as to get him at 
the Paris stop on a world cruise. She 
wrote: “Don’t mind buying me any 
French souvenirs but please try to get 
me one of these tea cloths when you 
reach New York.” 

When the son got to New York, it 
was November. He found his way to 
Bloomingdale’s. The special was a thing 
of the past. When he spoke of it, sales 
clerks did not know what he was talk- 
ing about. Nevertheless, he got the tea 
cloth after his mission was explained. 


New Colorado Campaign to 
Start 

The State of Colorado’s advertising 
campaign under the auspices of the 
Colorado Association is about to break 
in national publications. The Colorado 
Association is now in the beginning of 
its fourth year with funds of $300,000 
Newspaper and radio advertising will 
also be used in certain sections. 


A. W. B. Laffey with 
“Manufacturing Confectioner” 


A. W. B. Laffey, for a number of 
years with the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, has been appointed Western 
representative at Chicago of Manufac- 
oong Confectioner and Confectionery 

uyer. 
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To Printers’ Ink 
Subscribers 


lr one of your associ- 
ates borrows your copy of 
PRINTERS’ INK, don’t get 
sore at him It will be 
your own fault if he con- 
tinues to take it 


Just hand him the 
Coupon below 


PRINTERS’ INK, 185 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 


Gentlemen: 
Please enter my subscription to PRINTERS’ INK. Send 
invoice for $3.00 to cover a year’s copies. 


Name 





Company 





(position) 


 — = a ee 





City & State 
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New York, DecemBer 24, 1931 


Dealers to Are national ad- 
vertisers quitting 


2 
Dictate: on the job of 


stimulating desire to buy? If they 
are, Herbert L. Redman, vice- 
president of Saks-Fifth Avenue, 
implies in a Printers’ INK inter- 
view, they are creating an addi- 
tional handicap for themselves. 

They know the importance of 
dealer recommendation in shaping 
consumer preference. They must 
be aware that retail stores are 
making an aggressive bid to stimu- 
late buying. Of course this ac- 
tivity can be lightly dismissed by 
saying that dealers cannot let down 
in advertising because advertising, 
after all, is the only means they 
have to keep their stores before 
the public. 

Nevertheless what the retailer is 
doing is advertising and advertis- 
ing creates additional prestige, 
something with which national ad- 
vertisers always will have to 
reckon. In a sense, a manufac- 
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turer is really in competition with 
a dealer for the good-will of a 
certain segment of the consumer 
market—a segment for each dealer 
with the total of the segments 
comprising the national market. 

If department stores, specialty 
shops and other large retailers are 
not allowing customers and pros- 
pects to forget that they are in 
business, national advertisers can- 
not afford to be less energetic. 
Permit retailers to set the pace 
and national advertisers must be 
prepared for the consequences. 

It is the pace setter who dic- 
tates. 


Advertising In his article, 


“Can Advertising 
Is Better Offend and Still 


Be Effective?” Marsh K. Powers, 
in Printers’ Ink for Dec. 10, 
summed up a great deal of the cur 
rent discontent felt by advertising 
men as they contemplate some of 
the more blatant efforts of their 
contemporaries. 

That this discontent is justified 
in many instances is hard to ques- 
tion. But it is well to realize, at 
the same time, that the progress of 
advertising toward a goal of high 
ethical standards has been notable 
and steady, particularly during the 
last two decades. 

The recent report of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc., 
“Protecting Public Confidence in 
Periodical Advertising,” has the 
following significant statement: 

“There are some publishers who 
have let down the bars; a number 
of distressing controversies have 
been fought in the advertising col- 
umns of periodicals; the improve- 
ment in quality of advertising has 
not been as impressive as in the 
two preceding years. All this was 
to have been expected. But there 
has been improvement whereas 
retrogression would not have been 
surprising.” 

That advertising has continued 
to improve under the bitterly com 
petitive conditions of the last’ year 
is a tribute to the generally sound 
conception of its obligations to both 
producer and consumer which is 
held by most leading advertisers. 
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Where Is Many - a 
ization which has 
the Profit? been able to main- 
tain a profit this year has been 
helped in making it by knowing 
where the profit is. The Te-+tile 
World sums up this point concisely 
in telling about the orderly mar- 
keting methods of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company. 

The company’s plan set down in 
two categories is thus summed up: 

1. Who sold the goods? 

2. Who bought them? 

3. Where were they sold? 

4. What were the costs to sell 
and to advertise the goods? 

The relation of the sales to the 
market opportunity is studied like 
this: 

1. Where were the most profit- 
able items? 

2. What markets or industries 
were capable of development? 

3. What new use could be de- 
veloped for the fabrics produced? 

4. Were the sales in proportion 
to the productive capacity of the 
industry ? 

A close knowledge of actual 
and potential markets, continuously 
checked up, operates as a strong 
basis for sales and advertising con- 
trol at a time when such control is 
essential for straight travel on the 
road ahead. 





Bis staat 
2,000,000. a 
Figures is the sum that 
will be invested during the next 
three years in advertising electric 
ranges, according to a current an- 
nouncement by important groups in 
the electrical industry. 

The objective, during the next 
three years, is to sell 1,000,000 elec- 
tric ranges. From the electrical in- 
dustry as a whole will be raised 
$3,600,000. Range manufacturers 
will go along to the extent of $8,- 
400.000. 

These are big figures, : particu- 
larly at a time when American in- 
dustry is supposed to be in a supine 
position. Big figures, yes, in more 
ways than one. Their greatest im- 
portance, indeed, lies in the fact 
that they show that at least one 
big industry has the courage to 








turn its face toward the hills of 
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the future when too many indus- 
tries are mucking about in the mud 
of the valley. 
Lively 7 e pn ty ee 
rocer and Goo 

Retailers Hardware in their 
December issues make some signifi- 
cant analyses of figures recently re- 
leased by the Census of Distribu- 
tion. They point out that in the 
grocery field, independent retailers 
still control 70 per cent of the sales 
volume, while in the hardware field 
chains get only 3.7 per cent. 

Manufacturers, made _ slightly 
astigmatic by the imposing volume 
rolled up by a comparatively few 
chain stores, may well draw some 
lessons from these figures. The 
continued power of the indepen- 
dent, his ability to survive in the 
face of the stiffest competition, 
mean much to those manufacturers 
who are tempted further to extend 
their inside deals and allowances 
to quantity buyers. 

Some say the independent is dy- 
ing, but as yet he is pretty lively. 
A large part of the good old Amer- 
ican dollar still finds its way into 
circulation over his counter. 





Five Would mr ney PRINT- 

ERS’ INK described 
Be Enough the plan of the 
National Better Business Bureau to 
establish a “court” of business men 
to pass upon cases involving claims 
of unethical practices by adver- 
tisers. The plan opens the way for 
an impartial body to pass upon 
advertising concerning which there 
might be an honest difference of 
opinion between the Bureau and the 
advertiser. 

May we offer what we think is 
a constructive suggestion? 

The proposal is that twenty men 
constitute this review committee on 
fair business practice. Five mem- 
bers, we are told, will constitute a 
quorum. Why not make five the 
maximum number of committee- 
men who will hear a case? Five 
impartial and experienced men 
could constitute a competent board 
of arbitration. Let the advertiser 
pick two members, the Bureau two, 
and these four select the fifth. A 
committee of three chosen on the 














same basis would be better yet. No 
advertiser could say such a com- 
mittee was packed. 

If the plan were administered on 
this basis, the venire of available 
committeemen could be increased to 
almost any number instead of be- 
ing confined to twenty. 

The Bureau’s proposal has merit. 
It is in line with the thought had 
by Printers’ INK when it brought 
about the formation of the old 
Vigilance Committee which de- 
veloped into the present Better 
Business organization, namely : that 
any necessary reform in advertising 
must and can come from within the 
business. 


New Ideas In order to sell 


today a manu- 
in Selling facturer needs 


more than a good product. He 
needs a sales idea. There are 
plenty of salesmen calling on deal- 
ers asking them to buy merchan- 
dise but not enough showing them 
how to sell merchandise. 

There are three articles in this 
issue of Printers’ INK which 
definitely show the value of a 
sales idea in creating business— 
now. 

The Kent Brush Sales Company 
doubled its business on a line of 
military brushes (in the $15 to $25 
price range) in ninety days. A 
new sales plan which distributors 
accepted was responsible. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany developed the idea of get- 
ting dealers to sell juvenile crack- 
ers for Christmas tree decorations. 
This was so successful that more 
packages were sold this Decem- 
ber than ever before. 

The Robeson Rochester Com- 
pany offered its dealers, through 
jobbers, a new sales plan for its 
line of electrical table appliances. 
The idea took hold and brought 
in a good volume of business at 
a time when general sales in this 
business fell off. It also increased 
the number of outlets. 

Ideas will move merchandise. 
Dealers’ stocks are low and before 
they buy they look for something 
that can sell quickly. As Mr. 
Moore, of the Kent Brush Com- 
pany, says, “Selling ideas that have 


merit today stand out like a dia- 
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mond in a muckheap.” There is 
business for manufacturers who 
can offer a sales plan with their 
merchandise. 





The Will et Willard, 
president of the 
To Do Baltimore & Ohio 


R. R., whose recent statement after 
a White House Conference did 
much to restore confidence in the 
railroad credit situation, is fond of 
using the phrase “the will to do.” 

By it he seeks to describe and 
encourage a new spirit in manage- 
ment; the will and courage to tr 
something new or different—wor! 
in their own plants to eliminat: 
waste in distribution, develop a 
new product, co-ordinate product- 
tion and sales more closely. 

He would leave it to economists 
and public speakers to make proph- 
ecies and utter generalities. 

Thousands of people have a 
great willingness to tell what is 
wrong with the world of business, 
finance and economics. 

The comparative few who have 
the will to do a constructive jol 
within their own business accom 
plish far more than all the talkers 
put together. 





No Virtue New ideas! Ev 

in Newness erybody is on a 
still hunt fo: 
them today. New products, new 
advertising appeal, new merchan- 
dising set-ups, new packages—new 
dollars in the till. 

But there is likely to be some 
half-baked shooting under the 
pressure of doing something right 
now—instanter! And mistakes hav: 
a way of nicking the net income 
long after they’re spotted. 

The problem is to square new 
ideas with old verities. Change is 
often desirable, but it should sit 
right with unchanging funda 
mentals. In the beginning it is 
well to use the microscope, not the 
rosy glasses. 

Is the proposed change smar' 
business, or just smart Aleck? Is 
it sound, or is it half-baked—tikel) 
to drop in the middle? 

There is no virtue in newnes 
per se. The new idea must also 
be good before it can be put t 
work safely and profitably. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 347TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


OUR ADVERTISING KIT 
has three tools: business 
judgment, skill in our 
craft, and a painstaking 
habit best described in 
the maxim, “Not how 


much, but how well.” 


Just three tools, but like a 
good journeyman’s, they 
are kept well sharpened! 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 






























W. H. Ferris Heads Magazine 
Club 


William H. Ferris, of Country Home, 
was elected president of the Magazine 
Club, a New York association of adver- 
tising directors and representatives, at 
its annual meeting held at that city this 
week. He succeeds Edward J. Gants, of 
Institution Management, who was elected 
a director of the club. Douglas Tay- 
lor of PRINTERS’ Ink, was elected first 
vice-president, and Louis S. Irwin, of 
The Literary Digest, was elected second 
vice-president. F. W. Kroeck, of House- 
hold Magazine, was elected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected were: G. R. Donald- 
son, Maclean's Magazine; Raymond B. 
Bowen, The New Yorker; R. B. Alex- 
ander, Crowell Publishing Company; P. 
S. Salisbury, Sales Management ; B. 


Merrill, Pictorial Review; A. M. Carey, 
Fortune; J. A. Ortigies, Quality Three, 
and Mr. Gants. 


D. Morris-Jones played the part of 
Santa Claus and presided over the dis- 
tribution of gifts, which were brought 
to the meeting by members. 

$e 8 


Tells How Brunswick Builds 
Future Billiards Market 


Clifford Ellison, advertising manager 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, speaking at the December dinner 
meeting of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago, described how his com- 
pany fosters customers for the commercial 
billiard room—and thereby the market 
for its own product. Having, through 
advertising, brought the game of billiards 
out of a one-time state of semi-disrepute, 
Brunswick is now giving much attention 
to converting the younger generation to 
the game. 

This is being done through the mer- 
chandising and advertising of junior 
equipment for use in the home, which 
has not only opened up a new avenue 
for direct sales but also is creating fu- 
ture business for recreation parlors. The 
sale of equipment to the latter provides 
the major market ter the company. 


Madison “Club. to Hold 
Exhibit 


An_ advertising exposition to include 
exhibits by printers, engravers, adver- 
tising agencies, newspapers, direct-mail 
advertisers and others will be staged by 
the Madison, Wis., Advertising Club, 
January 6, at the Hotel Lorraine. David 
Darrah has been appointed general chair- 
Fred E. Bittorf is chairman of the 


man. 
exposition committee. 
x* * * 
Milwaukee Mail Group Elects 
Miss Jane McCarthy has been re- 


elected president of the “Mail Advertising 
Service Association of Milwaukee. Other 
officers elected are: E. P. Anderson, 
vice-president; H. H. Gerlach, secretary 
and treasurer. Directors elected are: 


F. Riedelbach and Will H. Fisher. 
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Winter Advertising Golfers to 
Meet in Georgia 


The twenty-seventh annual tournament 
of the Winter Golf League of Advertis 


ing Interests will be held at’ the Bon 
Air-Vanderbilt Hotel, Augusta, Ga., Jan- 
uary 23 to 30. 

Officers of the league are: R. P. Clay- 
berger, president; C. Stevens, vice- 
pene D. L. Hedges, treasurer, and 
Merrill M. Lord, secretary. 


The following are chairmen of the va 
rious committees: Mrs. B. Lester Tyrrel, 
women’s committee; Adolph Schuetz 
membership committee; Merrill M. Lord, 
tournament committee; F. Walter Muel 


ler, entertainment committee; Montague 
Lee, publicity committee; Rodney B. 
Stuart, trophy committee; George P. 


— transportation committee, and 
rank W. Cray, handicap committee. 
Prizes will be offered for various 
events for both men and women. The 
final match round, all divisions, for the 
men will take place on January 29. 
*_ * * 


Seiberling to Market New 


Product 

“We qngeet to spend a quarter of a 
million dollars in radio advertising and 
another quarter of a million in news- 
paper advertising,” Frank A. Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, told members of the San Francisco 
Advertisin Club last week. “This 
amount will be increased if found neces- 
sary, because Seiberling has a new 
product to market and the public must 
be educated.” 

“Regarding advertising, I want to say 
this,” Mr. Seiberling told the club. “I 
believe that advertising is the best sales- 
man that we can employ, but advertising 
loses its value due to misleading state- 
ments. The value of advertising lies in 
its believableness.” 

Following a trip across the continent, 
Mr. Seiberling expressed his belief that 
business trends are up, based on his 
observations in thirty-five business cen 
ters. 

* * * 


Milwaukee Sales Managers 


Elect 
Joseph Viall, Steel Sales Corporation, 
has been elected president of the Sales 
Managers’ Association of Milwaukee. He 


succeeds Walter F. Dunlap, Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap Associates, Inc. 
Other officers elected are: J. P. Hen- 


nessey, vice-president; Lewis McMeekin, 
secretary, and Theodore A. Miller, trea- 
surer, C. A. Netzhammer, John D. Moss 
and Mr. Dunlap were elected directors. 

Se @ © 


New York Club Elects 
T. J. Watson 


Thomas J. Watson, president of the 


International Business Machines Cor 
poration, New York, has been elected 
vice-president and a_ director of the 


Advertising Club of New York. 
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Chicago 
Newspaper Representa- 
tives Elect 





G YLVESTER BLISH, John 
‘J Budd Company, has been elected 
president of the Newspaper Rep- 
resentatives As- 
sociation of 
Chicago.. He 
succeeds P. L. 
Henriquez, St. 
Louis Post- 
Dispatch, who 
has been head 
of the Associa- 
tion for the last 
two years. 

Other new 
officers are: 
J. B. Shaw, 
John B. Wood- 
ward, Inc., vice- 
president ; Barry 
Stevens, Howland & Howland, 
Inc., secretary; and H. E. Scheerer, 
Scheerer, Inc., treasurer. 

Mr. Henriquez was elected a 
member of the board of directors. 
R. J. Virtue, Charles H. Eddy 
Company, and Elmer DeClerque, 
Henry DeClerque, Inc., were also 
elected directors, the former for a 
two-year term and the latter for 
one year. 





Sylvester Blish 


Chicago Council Plans Direct 


Mail Conference 

The Chicago Advertising Council will 
hold its second annual three-day, direct- 
mail advertising exhibit and conference 
at the Hotel La Salle, January 20, 21 
and 22. Billy B. Van, president, Pine 
Tree Products Company, is scheduled 
as the speaker on the opening day. The 
second day’s talk will be given by Mar- 
shall Adams, sales promotion manager, 
a a division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. J. E. 
Sieber, vice-president, The Sales Guild, 
will speak at the third day’s meeting. 

There will be displays of direct-mail 
literature that has produced results and 
exhibits pertaining to the mechanics of 
direct-mail production. Robert G. Mar- 
shall, Robert G. Marshall Letter Com- 
pany, is in charge of arrangements. 
Working with him is this committee: 

Martin H. Higgins, The Autopoint 
Co., vice-chairman; L. S. Allen, L. S. 
Allen Co.; M. Caleson, Addresso- 
graph Co.; Adrian R. MacFarland, 
United Autographic Register Co.; Merle 
J. Lucas, Commonwealth Edison Co.; 


R. A. Paisley, Chicago Mail Order Co.; 
and Joseph 


H. Robinson, Atlas-Robin- 
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To Combat 
Predatory Price 
Practices 





HE first meeting of the com- 

mittee on predatory price 
practices in advertising, under the 
auspices of the Better Business 
Bureau of New York, was held 
last week. At its 
next meeting, to be held soon, the 
committee will adopt its final pro- 
gram and submit it to the Affiliated 
Better Business Bureaus, Inc., for 
ratification. Flint Grinnell, man- 
ager of the Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, was elected chairman 
of the committee. ; 

Other members of the committee 
are: 

D. C. Keller, Dow Drug Co., 
Cincinnati; W. T. Grant, W. T. 
Grant Co., New York; Joseph H. 
Appel, John Wanamaker, New 
York; Lew Hahn, Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, New York; Charles 
Wesley Dunn, of the New York bar; 
F. M. Mayfield, Scruggs-Vander- 


voort-Barney Dry Goods Co., St. 
Louis; Frank Neely, William Rich 
& Co., Atlanta; A. Sheaffer, 


Sheaffer Pen Co.,° Fort Madison, 
Iowa; John Benson, president of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies; Samuel Weissenburger, 
Cleveland, and 
Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York; Gil- 
ert T. Hodges, president of the 
Advertising Federation of America; 
Kenneth Backman, manager of the 
Boston Better Business Bureau; 
Greene, manager of the Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau; H. 
J. Kenner, manager of the New 
York Bureau; William Farrar, man- 
ager of the Cleveland Bureau; Kar! 
<inn, manager of the Cincinnati 
Bureau; George Langland, merchan- 
dise manager of the St. Louis Bu- 
reau, and Harry Van Horn, man- 
ager of the Columbus Bureau. 





University of Cincinnati Forms 
Advertising Club 


A_ new advertising club, to be known 
as The Advertising Counselors, has been 
formed at the University of Cincinnati. 
Membership in the club will be limited 
to students in the College of Commerce 
and Engineering who have completed 
prescri courses in certificate adver- 
tising subjects and who have made the 
required number of credits. 

Officers of the club are: R. G. Me- 
Donald, president; C. A. Fox, vice- 
president, and Miss Ruth Brester, secre- 
tary. Benjamin F. Faulkner, Jr., has 
been appointed chairman of the perma- 
nent program committee. 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 





Classroom 


N ARKETING a product with- 

out obtaining and using what- 
ever reliable statistics are available 
has always seemed to the School- 
master rather like . . . well, like 
trying to shoot ducks with a pistol. 
Yet statistics frequently fall short 
of telling some of the most highly 
interesting and significant facts 
about markets. After all markets 
are composed of people and people 
are human beings. 

That fact would have impressed 
itself on almost any advertiser in- 
terested in selling to farmers at the 
recent International Livestock 
Show and the meetings of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
in Chicago. 

Statistics concerning crop prices 
tell one story. Seeing, meeting and 
hearing the farmers attending these 
events suggested that more than 
ever the American farmer is a 
mighty fine prospect for many ad- 
vertisers to cultivate. It would be 
difficult, the Schoolmaster believes, 
to gather a more wholesome, a 
more alert group than those men 
and women who met in Chicago to 
exhibit their livestock and to dis- 
cuss their own economic and social 
improvement. 

At the Farm Bureau meeting it 
was interesting to note the number 
of exhibitors with nothing to sell 
the farmer who manifestly want 
his good-will. The principal meat 
packers were there, eager to prove 
what good customers of the farmer 
they are. So were A & P with 
their story of a half billion dollars 
spent annually for farm products. 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
and others. 

Two fashion shows were on the 
Federation’s program, a hint to ad- 
vertisers, possibly, that farm wo- 
men today are just as insistent on 
style and charm and good taste as 
any group in any metropolitan city. 

+ 7 * 


Shouldn’t a place of honor be re- 
served for a customer who has 


made a purchase every week in 
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every year for thirty-one years 
Your instructor believes it det 
and submits the De Laval Sepa- 
rator Company as the latest con- 
tender for chief honors in the 
search for uninterrupted, long-time 
advertising champions. 

N. W. Ayer & Son, it will be 
remembered, hung up a record oi 
1,144 consecutive advertisements in 
Printers’ INK. The record didn't 
stand unchallenged long. In the 
same week that Ayer scored 1,144, 
the Hammer Dry Plate Company 
was running its 1,247th consecutive 
advertisement in Abel’s Photo- 
graphic Weekly. It now appears 
that even this record must be rele- 
gated to second place. Eastman 
Kodak, in turn, drops to third with 
1,146. 

The De Laval company takes 
first place with an impressive in- 
crease, shooting the mark up to 
1,634. This long string of weekly 
advertisements had its beginnings 
in the initial issue of the Dairy 


Record, St. Paul, Minn., thirty-one 
years ago. 
“No other company,” writes 


Ralph L. Young, assistant advertis- 
ing manager of the De Laval com- 
pany, “can equal such a record as 
far as the Dairy Record is con- 
cerned, and we doubt if there are 
many publications or many adver- 
tisers in the United States who can 
duplicate it.” 

The Schoolmaster is inclined to 
agree with Class Member Young. 
He was also inclined to agree with 
the Hammer Dry Plate Company. 
It is a risky thing to challenge the 
Class on record-breaking perform- 
ances. 

2: a ae 

To the Schoolmaster’s desk, Wm. 
Sherman Greene, Jr., a Class mem- 
ber, sends a clipping which indi- 
cates that Governor Gifford Pinchot 
of Pennsylvania agrees heartily 
with Amos Bradbury. Amos, as 
Class members know, has been at- 
tacking lazy letters with their hoary 
phrases meaning nothing. 

The Governor has had a commit- 
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The Ruling Voice 


- voice that rules a 
business isn’t usually a loud 
one. 


It is seldom heard by the 
outsiders who call at the 
plant trying to sell adver- 
tising space or services. It 
may be a very mild voice 
which belongs to a quiet 
little man in a back office 
far away from the infor- 
mation desk. 


Yet this voice speaks the 
final word when the medi- 
ums are chosen, the copy 
and plan okayed. 

The quiet, subdued and 
hidden ruling voice is the 
one to have on your side 
when decision time arrives. 


How to reach the man 
who uses it? 


Well, he is pretty busy 
these days trying to turn 


red ink into black. 


One of the things he is 
doing to accomplish this 
feat is to read the experi- 
ences of other men with 
the same problems to meet. 


He finds the record of 
their plans in the pages of 
the Printers’ INK Publi- 
cations where your mes- 
sage will reach him when 
he is in a receptive mood. 


All the good sales work 
you put in on his associates 
goes for naught unless you 
gain his approval, too. 


Sales are not usually 
made in a single call. To get 
to him not once but many 
times—52 times a year if 
you elect—tell him what 
you want him to know 
about your medium or ser- 
vice in the pages of the 


PRINTERS’ INK 


PUBLICATIONS 














PRINTERS’ 





A 4-A Agency 
Wants a Good 
Writer 


—one who can put hu- 
man interest in what he 
writes. If he happens 
to be the sort of fellow 
who can add a pleasant 
“contact” personality to 
his other good qualities, 
we'll remember that on 


Pay Day, too. 
Address “R,” Box 125 


Printers’ Ink 














Bound 


to Get the Most 
Out of Them 


Copies of the PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLICATIONS when bound provide 
easy, orderly reference to sales and 
advertising problems. 

Swift & Co. executives, for instance, 
have available in handy and conve- 
nient form a wealth of “invaluable 
material’ to draw from, as their 
letter shows. 

‘*We now have in our library 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY bound 
from January, 1923, to date and 
PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY bound 
from 1916 to date. We find this 
material invaluable.”’ 

Binders keep copies in neat chrono- 
logical order and make an attractive 
addition to any desk or library. These 
binders are sold at cost. The WEEKLY 
binder, holding nine or more copies, 
$1.25 postpaid. MONTHLY binder, 
holding eight copies, $2.00. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. - New York 
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tee at work drafting recommenda- 
tions for letter writers in various 
departments. He told the commit- 
tee that letter writers in the State’s 
employ were wasting valuable time 
by using unnecessary words and 
phrases. Here is the Governor's 
list : 
Your letter of even date 
What is even date? 
12 inst. 
In use since the twelfth century. 
It deserves a rest. 
Your favor at hand 
Let that phrase die a natural 
death. A letter never has been a 
favor. 
Contents noted 
Utterly inane. If you read the 
letter the contents were noted. 
As stated above 
Charles Lamb, the great English 
humorist, poked fun at that phrase. 
He called the writers of it “the 
above and the below boys.” 
Thanking you, we remain 
A foolish, weak, participial end- 
ing, probably used because the 
writer’s grandfather used it. 
And oblige 
Hoary with old age. 
Your letter to hand 
This expression has already 
grown white with whiskers. 
Trusting to hear from you 
Don’t be so trusting. Give that 
phrase a well-earned rest. 


Rome had her decline and fall. 
Why, O why, must we use her 
ancient expressions today? 

In re 

Latin again. Isn’t English good 

enough ? 


E. G. 
Good enough for the twelfth 


century. 
Shall and will 
Watch your “shalls” and “wills.” 
An Oxford University professor 
says that they show whether one is 
educated or uneducated. 
* * * 


The realists and cynics among 
the youngest generation can be as- 
sured, without bat of parental eye, 
that there is a Santa Claus. In 
Indiana. It’s a little fourth-class 
post office. J. F. Martin, who 
handles the post office and a gen- 
eral store and a gasoline pump 
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there, is usually pretty rushed with 
the incoming mail around this time 
of the year. A lot of envelopes 
addressed in childish scrawls end 
up at Santa Claus, Ind. 

This year, however, Santa Claus, 
Ind., will have a lot on its hands 
in the way of outgoing mail. Sev- 
eral mail-order companies are go- 
ing to send gift packages through 
the little post office, so they can 
have the intriguing “Santa Claus” 
postmark. Mailing machines and 
crews are being sent there to give 
Mr. Martin a hand. 

* . * 


Speaking of Santa Claus and 
mail-order houses, Montgomery 
Ward & Company is providing a 
lot of youngsters with a little 
added Christmas thrill. A notice 
was put in the catalog last summer 
saying that the toy department 
buyer was going to Europe soon 
and he would be glad to see that 
any child who wrote him would 
get a message from Kris Kringle 
land over in Germany around 
Christmas time. The youngsters 
were asked to give their names, ad- 
dresses, names of brothers and sis- 
ters and their birthday dates. 

Thousands and thousands of let- 
ters were received. And before 
long all the writers will indeed get 
a postcard message actually mailed 
from Kris Kringle land. The toy 
department buyer made arrange- 
ments for that while he was over 
there. Montgomery Ward wrote 
personal letters acknowledging each 
of the youngsters’ letters at the 
time it was received, and when each 
birthday noted in the responses 
comes around Montgomery Ward 
will send greetings. 

Having refrained from being 
commercial for four paragraphs, 
the Schoolmaster would now like 
to mention his belief that Mont- 
gomery Ward is getting itself in 
nice and solid with a coming gen- 
eration of buyers, not to mention 


their parents. 
* * 


The purchaser of a new Ply- 
mouth automobile receives, about a 
month after his purchase, a book- 
let, “Your New Plymouth,” sent 
directly from the home office. 

It is just as carefully prepared 
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o the heads 
of small New York 
Advertising Agencies 


I you are a small agency 
head or an account ex- 
ecutive sacrificing personal 
compensation to pay heavy 
organization expense, we 
should like to meet you. 


We do not wish to buy ad- 
vertising agencies. Neither 
do we wish to merge or con- 
solidate. We do feel that a 
few able advertising men 
controlling small or medium 
size accounts, who wish to be 
relieved of the expense and 
worry of overhead, organiza- 
tion detail and Joss could 
find relief from such burdens 
with us. Their full energies 
could thus be devoted to the 
service and building of pres- 
ent and prospective busi- 
ness. We in turn can offer 
the cooperation of experi- 
enced advertising people and 
a happy, congenial environ- 
ment. 


We are a small, progressive, 
fully recognized, financially 
sound New York agency with 
a reputation and good will 
of which we are proud. If 
you are searching for an op- 
portunity to share more fully 
in the results of your own 
work we should like to hear 
from you. Any communica- 
tions will be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 


“O," Box 272, Printers’ Ink 
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An Account 
Executive 


ally desirable connection 
with a newly reorganized 
agency, which is in posi- 
tion to assist him in de- 
veloping accounts and 
securing new ones. Ad- 


dress “*T,’’ Box 126, P. I. 


| 

| 

| 

| | 
with some desirable con- | 

| tacts is offered an unusu- | 

| | 

| 








SEASONED EXECUTIVE 


I want new connection January 15. 
Expert merchandiser, sales manager, 





salesman, advertising manager, ad- 
vertising agency executive. Age 35, 
Married. ‘“‘N,” Box 271, Printers’ 
Ink, 6 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 














TYPOGRAPHER 


Thoro Printing Experience 
Adept in Type Arrangement 
D 


esires a connection with 
Agency or creative printer. 
ADDRESS U. BOX 127 P. I. 


Depression + Stimulation = Normalcy 
The plus factor (sales stimulation) is 
found and named in “POWERS THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACTION.” ; 
Results under test: 150% increase in 
gross returns .. . 208% increase in net 
profits. 
Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 


BOOKLETS 0n Enameled Paper 


| pvsedseddedddesccdiscess 
Teneeceececeneeeeeeeeee: 








Printed in Black Ink 10M 25M 
: Page Folder 6x9... on $40.00 $85.00 
** Booklet 6x9... -- 48.00 78.00 175.25 

e * = 6x9... 92.00 155.00 280.00 
SS = esi 6x9... 164.00 275.00 565.00 


Small publications desired 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
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to do a selling job as any piece of 
sales literature given to a prospect 
before the sale. It tells something 
about the company and its back 
ground, describes the revolutionary 
features of the car in non-technical 
language, gives some driving sug 
gestions and closes with a page tell 
ing about the Plymouth dealer. 

An unusual feature is an insert, 
facing the last page, which is made 
up of three business reply post- 
cards. They are perforated so that 
they may be torn apart and sent in 
one by one. On them is space for 
the owner to list the names of peo- 
ple whom he thinks will be inter 
ested in buying a Plymouth. 

Reaching the prospect when hx 
has had his car a little more than 
a month, and is really beginning to 
be enthusiastic about it, this book- 
let should go a long way toward 
making the customer satisfied with 
his car and perhaps influence him 
to buy a Plymouth next time. 


For New Yorkers Only 


Last week, New York newspapers car 
ried a full-page advertisement for Can 
ada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Copy concerned itself with an an 
nouncement of a change in distribution 
Interesting to the advertising world is 
the fact that this advertisement was 
placed with the specific provision that it 
was not to appear in any issues that 
would be distributed outside of the met 
._— area. 

‘apers made up their issues for New 
York circulation, then revamped the 
issues which were dispatched to other 


| cities. 
Death of W. F F. Brunner 
William F. Brunner, president of the 
Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Passaic, N. J., died last week at East 
Orange, N. J., at the age of seventy 





one. He had been with the Paterson 
Parchment Paper Company for forty-five 
years. 


Appoint W. S. Akin 
William S. Akin, publishers’ represer 
tative, Chicago, has been egoctaset ad 
vertising representative in that territor) 


for Electrical Canada, Toronto; Hard 
ware & Implement Journal, Dallas 
Texas; and Wiring for Profit, New 
York. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 





Minimum order, $3.75 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Matt ORDER SPECIALISTS 
Display and Classified ae — ritten— 
Inserted All Magazines, 
MARTIN rome ae Te AGE 
276 P West 43rd St., N. Y.C. Est. 1923. 


BUSINESS oppensUnTTIEs 


RETOUCHER-DESIGNER-LETTERER 


Service agency has monthly space for 
group or singly. Good accounts. Box 
702, Printers’ Ink. 





NOY TS 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICES ms 


years we 











For over thirteen (3) 
have successfully served General 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
fore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 





HELP WANTED  —s_— 
TRADE-PAPER SALESMAN to sell 


services of widely experienced technical 
ind industrial advertising specialist. 

Starting agency. Partnership or liberal 
mmission. New York. Box 697, 


Trade Paper Editor Wanted 


Man experienced in all phases of trade 
paper work. Give complete information, 
salary expected, etc. ox 705, 


oe SALESMAN-—Good op- 
ortunity for experienced producer to 
nnect with up-to-the-minute plant. State 
qualifications and connections. Strictly 
mfidential, we have no salesmen at 
present. Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SPACE SALESMAN 
anted who have trade paper, directory, 
itdoor, transportation or screen space 
lling experience. 

Financially responsible company has 
pace to sell in ten Long Island towns, 
Brooklyn and Staten Island during the 
ming year. 

Permanent employment for those who 
un sell. Assignments after three days’ 
aining. Compensation, straight com- 
lission—no drawing account the first 
lirty days. 

Interview with Sales Manager by 
tter appointment only. Write quali- 
cations, references, advertising sales 
xperience and telephone number. 

George W. Wilson, Sixth Floor, 1122 
‘roadway, New York. 























POSITIONS WANTED 





Advertising Agencies: Here is a chance 
to get the services of an artist who has 
practical experience in getting out Book- 
lets, from dummy to finished drawing. 
Will submit samples. Box 698, P. I. 





TYPIST—-Young woman. 8 years’ gen- 
eral advertising agency, experience, copy, 
billing, insertion orders; speed, accuracy; 
familiar dictaphone; congenial personal- 
ity; moderate salary to start; services 
immediately available. Box 700, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN AGER-—now avail- 
able; aggressive and experienced; not 
afraid to get out and sell; would like 
to connect with business or class paper 
in same capacity or as Western manager 
or advertising representative with head- 
quarters in Chicago. Box 703, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago Office. 











FREE LANCE 
Technical @ Industrial 
15 yrs.’ diversified experience as adv. 
mgr. and agency key man. Handles any- 
thing from sales letters to complete cam- 
paigns. Technical advice to agencies. 
New York. Box 695, Printers’ Ink. 


Generally Useful—Young woman. Eight 
years’ agency experience; thorough know]- 
edge bookkeeping, billing, stenography, 
production. Remuneration secondary con- 
sideration. Immediate employment essen- 
tial. Age 28. High School and Business 
School education. Write Box 701, P. 








ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMO- 
TION MANAGER; desires connection 
with manufacturer in Chicago territory; 
thoroughly experienced. Not just a desk 
man, but accustomed to working with 
salesmen, jobbers and dealers. More in- 
terested in future than immediate salary. 
Box 704, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 





AVAILABLE January 1 

Young woman bookkeeper for past 8 
years in charge accounting department 
iarge publishers’ representatives office. 
Thorough knowledge office routine; profit 
and loss statements, typing, some stenog- 
raphy. Open for new connection because 
of closing of office. Salary to start 
moderate. Box 699, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 


Now employed selling space in group of 
12 publications. Leads organization in 
business secured—and kept. Opportunity 
meager due to type of publications. Can 
offer publisher of general, class or busi- 
ness magazines an intelligent, energetic 
representation that will produce excep- 
tional results. Write Box 696, I. 
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